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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news this week is not so favourable to Russia. In Europe, 
T Osman Pasha still holds out in Plevna, and the Turks are organ- 
ising an army under Mehemet Ali at Sofia to help him in breaking 
out. The idea appears to be that the Army of the Lom, Osman 
Pasha, and Mehemet Ali will all move at once, and that the Russians 
bewildered and outnumbered will suffer the garrison of Plevna 
to escape. The Russians, however, are warned, and it is at least 
equally probable that, fighting, as they will, on the defensive, they 
may repulse all three attacks, and follow Osman into Plevna. 
The scheme requires the movement of three Turkish armies, and 
mobility is not the Turks’ military strong point. Reinforcements, 
especially in artillery, are still passing through Bucharest, and the 
active General Skobeleff carries position after position on his side 
of Plevna. The weak place in the Russian arrangements seems 
to be carelessness, such as that which, as is now certain, enabled 
the last great convoy to enter Osman’s camp. ‘ 








The Russians have not taken Erzeroum. Mukhtar Pasha 
‘warned his Government that he might be compelled to abandon 
the town, but was probably ordered in return to hold on, 
for he changed his mind and remained. The Russians, there- 
fore, resolved on a coup de main, but two of the three columns 
ordered to make the attack lost their way, and though one redoubt 
was carried, the assault failed, the troops which entered the 
fortifications retiring, with a few hundred prisoners. This repulse 
will of course encourage Mukhtar’s men, and the Russians have 
to wait for heavy artillery, which it is difficult to convey over a 
bad road of 120 miles. The Turkish Government is urging 
forward reinforcements vid Trebizond, but they can hardly be 
regulars, the supply of which is now exhausted. On the other 
hand, the Russians are hampered by the necessity of continuing 
the siege of Kars and by operations against Batoum, which they 
greatly want to have in their hands, should the War party in 
Constantinople collapse. 


There has evidently been a fierce underground struggle in 
Constantinople, ending in a decision to make no peace. As we 
read the very obscure reports which reach the West, the Sultan and 
his chief adviser, Mahmoud Damad, had resolved to treat with 
Russia, the intermediary being Mr. Layard, who wants peace in 
order to save the Turks, when an explosion of popular feeling 
showed them that peace would be unsafe. There was a plot 
to recall Murad—met by his rigorous imprisonment—a shower of 
placards inveighing against the Palace as treacherous, and an 
attempt on the life of Mahmoud Damad. The Sultan, therefore, and 
probably the favourite too, yielded, and the cue was given to all 
friends of Turkey to praise the unalterable resolution of the 
Ottoman leaders. The war party in the capital is still, however, 
suspicious, and though a large garrison of good troops is retained 
in Constantinople, the situation on the fall of Plevna may 
become serious, If the fanatics could find a Sultan—which is diffi- 
cult, for Murad is imprisoned, the Sultan’s brothers are watched, 
and the émeutiers cannot step beyond the line of Othman—the 


soldiery might be persuaded to accede. Note the story about | 





Mahommed having appeared to the Sultan in a dream, and com- 
manded peace. A dream can only be related by the dreamer. 


The great French debate on M. Albert Grévy's motion 
for an investigation into the electoral abuses of the recent 
contest was begun by M. Albert Grévy on Monday. His 
resolution recited that “all laws had been violated” in 
order to bring an illegitimate pressure to bear on the elec- 





1441 | tions, and that the need of inquiry was the greater, since those 


who had pretended to consult the nation now took no heed 
of its decision. M. Albert Grévy charged the Government with 
having treated France during the five months’ silence as a “ con- 
quered province ;” while the Duc de Broglie voted urgency for 
the discussion, though declaring that he could not accept the 
one-sided tribunal which the resolution proposed. The greatest 
speech probably on the Republican side was made by M. Léon 
Rénault, who had acted under the Duc de Broglie at the Ministry 
of the Interior, and who was therefore minutely informed as to the 
kind of machinery by which the terror had been exercised. He 
described how the Government had dismissed Senators and 
Deputies from their posts of Mayors ; how they had shut up the 
thoroughfares against all Liberal newspapers ; how they had made 
the Marshal an electoral agent, dictated to him manifestoes 
which defied beforehand the popular will, and made use of official 
placards to vilify Republican Deputies. 


To him replied the Minister of the Interior, M. de a, 
mainly with a tu quoque. M. Gambetta, he said, in 1871, had 
exercised arbitrary influence in favour of candidates he approved, 
and M. de Fourtou thought it, moreover, quite right to substitute 
agents whose politics you approve for agents whose politics you 
disapprove. Again he raised a cry against the false imputations 
of the Radicals, in order to balance that against the false imputa- 
tions to which official sanction was given in the Bulletin des 
Communes. In the last day's debate the Duc de Broglie spoke, 
and was replied to by M. Gambetta. The former defended 
the view that the President of the French Republic is meant to be a 
party man like the President of the United States, but the Duke 
was apparently not easy in maintaining this position for a ruler fet- 
tered by the duty of taking responsible advisers, and not elected 
directly by the people. His chief point was the identity of Radica- 
lism and Revolution, and the certainty that if the country fell into 
the hands of the Radicals it would be ruined. M. Gambetta’s reply 
was sharp and telling. He reminded the Government of the cart- 
loads of calumnies distributed officially even against himself, and de- 
scribed M. de Broglie as ‘‘ the tool of the Bonapartists and an elec- 
tioneeringagentof the lower empire.” The investigation was carried 
by 320 to 203 or 204,—it seems uncertain which,—i.c., bya majority 
of 117 or 116. The four Senators named by co-optation 
Conservatives, though the highest on the Republican list 
only four below the lowest on the Conservative list. If the 
Orleanists stand firm, the Senate will never vote a second 
dissolution. 


The final result of the Departmental Elections in France is very 
favourable for the Republicans. It is stated that the Conserva- 
tives have got a majority in 44 and the Republicans in 40 Councils- 
General, while in two Departments the result is still doubful. At 
the last election the Conservatives could command 47 Councils- 
General and the Republicans only 39, the proportion being 
doubtful in one. The Republicans, therefore, have gained a 
Department, while the Conservatives have lost two or three; 
and in the Departments which the Republicans command, they 
have a larger majority than before. Assuredly this does not look 
like rural apprehensions of Republican violence. 


The Lord Chief Baron, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, was, on Friday week, 
in a most pugnacious mood, inclined, as Americans say, ‘‘ to hold 
up the banner of his country in the face of a backing-down 
universe.” He had to receive the new Lord Mayor, and a propos 
of nothing he asked him what, if Germany should make a fast 
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alliance with Russia and parcel out the Turkish Empire, would 
happen then? ‘* What would become of the dearest interests of 
England?” He did not pretend to know, but he did know that 
‘6come the threeeorners of the world in arms, and we should 
shock them.” Eagland could meet any number of States in 
arms, but “it would be at an expense of a hundred thousand 
lives and three hundred millions of money.” He trusted that ‘‘as 
the word of Kings is of higher rule and governance than the 
influence of a body of diplomatists,” the great potentate who had 
made this war would be persuaded or made to stop in his career. 
The Chief Baron did not state what share of Turkish territory 
Germany was to get, or why her getting a share would injure the 
dearest interests of England, or suggest any remedy, unless it 
were, indeed, the aforesaid expenditure of life and money; but 
remarked that it was his duty to say what he had said, and 
then proceeded to discuss municipal topics. As the Chief 
Baron is not in Parliament, and officially knows nothing of 
party, and was addressing a municipal officer, the duty of 
waving the banner is not at first perceptible. Still, if he likes 
it, there is no particular objection, only reporters should get 
a hint that on such occasions condensed reporting is a useful 
art. A statement “ that the Chief Baron, after some eloquent 
observations on foreign politics, proceeded to eulogise the 
sewage of the City,” would do nobody any harm, and not 
expose the country to sarcastic observations. 


The dinner at Guildhall on Friday week went off peaceably. 
The greater Ambassadors did not attend, and Lord Beaconsfield 
was not in the bombastic vein. We have commented on his 
speech elsewhere, but must add here that it is described in 
the Golos as a speech in retreat, and that none of the other 
Ministers touched the war. Mr. Hardy praised the Army, 
which, he says, is above its voted strength, and for which 20,000 
recruits are obtained a year, while the Reserve is steadily grow- 
ing, and now contains 10,000 trained men. He believed that his 
increase of pay had done great good, and hinted that he might 
want more money. Mr. Smith descanted, we are happy to see, 
on the new kind of ability required to manage ships which con- 
tain forty separate steam-engines of various kinds; and Lord 
Cairns dwelt on the necessity for more judicial strength, for local 
centres for distributing justice, and for patience during a period 
of transition, ‘* Unfinished structures were never,” he said, 
‘* pleasant places to live in,”—a hint which, as he is chief architect 
in the Law department, we hope he will take himself. Sir Stafford 
Northcote contented himself with defending the House of Com- 
mons, which, though not brilliant, is useful, and in which 380 
Members now take part in the business, against the 230 who were 
conspicuous ‘ during its best time.”’ 


The Colston Festival at Bristol on Tuesday was shorn of its 
usual honours. Mr. Forster, indeed, delivered to the Liberal 
audience at the ‘‘ Anchor” an important speech, on which we 
have commented at length elsewhere ; but the poor Tories at the 
‘* Dolphin” had only Mr. Cave, who had very little to say, said 
it very badly, misquoted ‘‘ Hudibras,” and we rather suspect, 
though we will not affirm it, wished to say that the voice of 
‘* Society ” was the voice of God. At least he did say, according 
to the Times, that after the storm of last autumn “a calm, small 
voice” could be heard, which declared that the only policy 

ompatible with the interest of the country was the policy of the 
ernment. Mr. Cave believed that straws showed the way the 
wind was blowing, and a meeting of the agricultural labourers of 
the West held in May was a most valuable straw. Members of 
the late Liberal Government wrote ‘*sympathising letters "—that 
is, we suppose, letters of excuse—to that meeting, and the meeting 
passed resolutions ‘that all cultivable land should be given in 
charge ofarepresentative body,” that ‘all permanent pasture should 
beconverted into arable,” and that ‘‘ game should be confined to 
pens and closes,” which last, said Mr. Cave, in accents, we hope, 
of sepulchral horror, would ‘compel the Duke of Beaufort to 
hunt the fox in a paddock, with hounds adorned with collars.” 
Whence we may deduce that foxes are game and not vermin, 
that the object of law is the pleasure of the Duke of Beaufort, 
and that'Mr. Stephen Cave would make an admirable leader for 
Conservative Sioux or Arapahoes, or other tribes who. plead-that 
the grand design of the Great ‘Spirit is that Indians should have 


room to hunt, 


Lord Northbrook made on Friday week a very decided speech 
at Winchester. He utterly contemned the idea that Russia could 


Je dangerons.to.our dominion in.India. It had .fallen.to his lot 


in.1853, «whem we -were at war with Russia,.to he one of those who 





were directed to inquire whether Russia could in jure us in India, or- 
we could injure Russia in Central Asia. They.came to the con 
clusion that the idea of a Russian attack on India was « utterly 
futile.” The danger was “a mere bugbear.” if this was pa 
1853, it was much more true now, for wewere much stronger 
in India than in 1853, the European Army having been tripled, 
and the triangular Railway completed. The extension of Russia. 
in Central Asia, said Lord Northbrook, was a natural p 

like our own extension in India, and attended, on the whole, with 
benefit, a point he illustrated by the suppression, under Russian 
pressure, of the atrocious slave-trade carried on by the Turkoman. 
tribes. Lord Northbrook, it will be remembered, as responsible 
Viceroy, based his policy in India upon this belief, which is algo. 
that persistently maintained by Lord Lawrence, certainly not the. 
meekest representative this country ever had. 


Mr. Leatham addressed his constituents at Huddersfield yesterday 
week, in one of those conventional peace speeches which we know 
so well, and of which we are so thoroughly weary. He was almost 
as bitter against Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions and the ““ crusade,’” 
as he termed it, of last year,asamodel Tory. He inveighed 
against Russia almost in the tone of the Pall Mall Gazette, though 
it was obvious that the motive was different, —the wish, namely, 
to counteract the effect of Liberal sympathy with Russia, not to 
stimulate Tory sympathy with Turkey ;—and he maintained that 
any additional taxation to enable us to interfere in the war would 
have directly involved the worst kind of war,—a war against the 
poor. In other words, we suppose, while any nation containg a 
class of poor, it is wicked for that nation to offer assistance even 
to the poorer poor of any other nation, and that, even though 
it be our negligence and selfishness which are in great part 
responsible for the sufferings of these unhappy wretches. Qn 
that principle a captain who had run another ship down should 
steam away without picking up the wretched crew and 
if a juster and more compassionate course implied any risk of the 
lives of his own crew and his own passengers,—surely nota 
very noble doctrine. 


The American House of Representatives has finally decided to 
reduce the Army to 20,000 men, having passed the vote, aftera 
sharp debate, by 183 to 127. The Senate may resist, but as it 
has no power to vote the money, it must, if the House is firm, 
be ultimately defeated. This vote reduces the Army by 5,000 
men, and is a dangerous symptom of opinion, for two reasons, 
The Government, it is known, thought even 25,000 men not 
enough, and the vote is a snub to President Hayes ; and it in- 
volves a prohibition of the use of troops to maintain internal 
order. With an Indian population to keep down and the 
Mexican frontier to watch, the Administration, with only 
20,000 men, will have no force except the militia to 
put down riots like those which recently enabled the 
criminal class to plunder Pittsburg. The effect of this 
will be that the militia, alarmed for property, will next time 
act with unnecessary severity, but the workmen think the re- 
duction will leave them more free, and it has been voted to con- 
ciliate their organisations. The House added to their vote a rider 
limiting the force on the Mexican border to four regiments of 
cavalry, and seemed to-suspect the Government of projects of 
annexation, but.the Senate. rejected this clause. The upshot of 
weakening the force there would be that the Texans, who are 
not half as controllable as the troops, would take the law into 
their own hands, and invade Mexico whenever the horse-stealers 
became unbearable. 


Mr. Gladstone has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity by a majority of 544,—1,153 votes against 609 for Sir 
Stafford Northcote. Indeed, he had a large majority in every 
nation, as well as a large total majority, a majority of 211 in the 
Natio Glottiana (matriculated students from within the county 
of Lanark), a majority of 144 in the Natio Transforthana 
(matriculated students born in the North of Scotland), a 
majority of 136 in the Natio Rothseiana (matriculated 
students born in Bute, Renfrew, and Ayr), and a majority 
of 53 in the Natio Loudoniana (matriculated stwdents 
not comprehended in the previous classes). Thus both by 
nations and by the popular vote Mr. Gladstone is elected, and 
by a majority of not’far off two to one. Of course, the triymph 
is not wholly political. “Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric studies and 
classical repute would bring him a certain number of votes not 
given to mere political eminence. But it is clear enough that:the 
younger Scotchmen are sound on the great question to which 








‘Mr.. Gladstone's great energies have-recently been devoted. 
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iversity of Edinburgh has also shown its Liberalism by 
aie nae of Hartington its next Lord Rector, bya 
“ww over Mr. Cross of 248 (932 against 684). We imagine 
it will be the most difficult and unwelcome task which 
eminence has as yet imposed on Lord Hartington, to find an 
hour's academic talk for the sharp-witted Scotch graduates and 
undergraduates he will have to address. However, the noble 
Marquis is not one to fret too much, even under the painful 
necessity of boring both himself and his auditors, and while out 
of office he can hardly escape the duty of acknowledging the 
compliment in the usual form. Suppose he addresses them on 
the best way in which earnest, conscientious, and humble-minded 
students can best find an equivalent for the coolness, self-con- 
fidence, and imperious self-possession which rank, wealth, and 
gtation alone bestow. Everybody would read such an address 
with interest, and Lord Hartington could really say something 
worth hearing about it. 

The Duke of Argyll is rather hurt at Lord Hartington’s reflec- 
tions last week on the Publie Worship Act and the Scoteh Church 
Patronage Act, both of which the Duke deems Liberal measures and 
is ready to identify himself with. Mr. Gladstone’s instinct, however, 
wastruer about both of them. The Public Worship Act was bad in 
origin, bad in construction, and bad in its effects. It has been 
frequently applied at the instance of parishioners who became 
parishioners for meddling and litigating purposes only, and it dealt 
with the very large question of old ecclesiastical customs in a 
‘very narrow spirit. The Scotch Church Patronage Act may 
have been a Liberal measure in its conception, but it was a gross 
injustice to relieve the Establishment of the one condition which 
had caused a great secession, without taking counsel with 
the seceders how full though tardy justice might at last be done 
to them. It was its failure to do this which made it so justly 
anpopular among the Liberals of Scotland, though one of the 
gturdiest of those Liberals, the Duke of Argyll, somehow failed to 
perceive the unfairness of its method. Sturdy as he is, he is 
deficient in sympathy with the feelings of others. 


The full account of the very amusing pedigree and biography 
discovered for Mr. Gladstone by the Turkish news-writers at 
Constantinople is even better than the brief summary lately 
telegraphed to London. After recounting his pig-keeping origin 
in Bulgaria, the writer of the narrative proceeds to say that ‘ he 
worships gold more than the Messiah; for gold, he is capable of 
slandering the holy Virgin.” ‘‘ His gluttony for gold makes Glad- 
tone look yellow. According to those who know him, he is of 
middling height, with a yellow face, wearing closely-cut whiskers in 
the European style ; and as a sign of the Satanic spirit, his forehead 
and upper forehead are bare; his evil temper has made his hair 
fall off, so that from a distance he might be taken for quite 
bald. He has a long nose, a long face, and a very ugly mouth, 
as the words he utters indicate, and when he shuts his mouth 
two front teeth are seen protruding a décimétre beyond the lower 
lip.” A décimétre is nearly four inches, so the writer must have 
wished to represent Mr. Gladstone as a boar, with tusks that would 
rend and pierce,—in which, perhaps, speaking symbolically, he did 
not go so very far astray. 


Lord Bateman proposes to the country, in Monday’s Times, 
to recognise the policy of Free-trade as a failure, and to return 
to a policy of ‘limited Protection.” If the worthy Peer would 
only tell us what his proposed limitations’ are to be, he would, 
perhaps, give us the means of considering his case. This he does 
not do. But if we understand the hints of his letter aright, what 
he wants to do is to retaliate in our English tariff on all foreign 
countries which adopt a tariff hostile to us. And there, we sup- 
pose, he would put his “limit” on Protection; beyond that, he 
would not go. However, that is quite far enough. If he 
would only show us that it would be worth our while to punish 
@ man who had cost both himself and us a pound each through 
his foolish stipulations, by insisting on further stipulations of a 
nature to take another pound out of our own pockets as well 
as another pound out of his,—we would beeome his disciples. But 
to rip yourself up in order to compel your enemy to do likewise 
is'a feat attempted only in fairy tales, and even in fairy tales it is 


fully read by every man who is interested in the political 
condition of France, and especially, we would say; by the 
French Republicans themselves. Mr. Harrison illustrates his case 
by a full account of the monstrous perversion of justice com- 
mitted in the condemnation of the President of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris, M. Bonnet Daverdier, for insulting the 
Marshal and inciting to his assassination—a condemnation arrived 
at on the strength of the evidence of one police spy against twelve 
respectable witnesses, who proved that M. Bonnet Duverdier did 
not say or do what was alleged, and that he did say what was 
quite inconsistent with what the police spy alleged, and he then 
enlarges on the terrible pressure put upon Judges in France 
to serve their political masters, instead of doing their duty 
as independent Judges, without respect to any one. He tells 
us that the Judge who dissented in the Bonnet Duverdier case 
from the judgment, protested in private against any responsibility 
for it, and remarked to the prisoner's counsel on “ the iniquity 
of the sentence.” The whole letter is one of the weightiest 
and most eloquent we have ever read; but as we said, we 
hope the Republicans will take it to heart, and when they 
have secured their victory, do their best to secure the French 
Bench against any such prostitution of justice in future, 
whether in the interest of the Republican or of any other Govern- 
ment. It will be a difficult reform to accomplish, but one far 
more urgently needed than even the protection of the liberty of the 
Press itself. Unless the Republicans show themselves to be infi- 
nitely fairer to the Conservatives than the Conservatives are to 
the Republicans, they will not have deserved their victory, and 
will probably soon throw its fruits away. 


The Northern papers are relating a story which shows either 
that the age of romance is not quite over, or that the Claimant's 
career has a certain attraction for adventurers, Lord Fitzgibbon, 
heir to the title and estates of the Earls of Clare, and an officer 
in the 8th Hussars, was killed in the Balaclava charge, but there 
was always some uncertainty as to the time and manner of his 
death, and it is now reported that he didnot die, but was severely 
wounded and stripped by the Cossacks, and in his forlorn posi- 
tion treated as an ordinary prisoner from the ranks. He broke 
some prison rule, and was condemned to the mines in Siberia, 
whence he has now either escaped or has been released. Lord 
Fitzgibbon had, fortunately for his relatives, one marked physical 
peculiarity, namely, a cast in his left eye, and would now be forty 
years of age. The story is conceivably true, though prisoners in 
Siberia are not without means of communicating with St. Peters - 
burg, but it is as probable that the claimant, whoever he is, is 
relying on popular credulity, or it may be on the readiness of an 
Irish jury to entertain any narrative romantic enough to excite the 
imagination. 

Mr. Gladstone returned to England on Wednesday, and was 
welcomed at Holyhead by the people of Anglesea, who demanded 
and obtained a speech. It was in the main a repetition of the 
old argument that Turkey would have yielded to the concerted 
action of Europe, which we doubt, unless the concerted action 
included the shelling of Constantinople; but Mr.- Gladstone 
dwelt strongly on the change in the tone of the Government 
evinced in the careful omission of the phrase, ‘‘ the independence 
of Turkey,” from the Premier’s speech. He warned the country 
against being dragged into the war, and paid an eloquent com- 
pliment to the Nonconformists for the consistency and unanimity 
with which they had insisted on justice to the Eastern Christians. 


The telephone, the newest and in some ways the most striking 
of all applications of electricity, has already received one practical 
application of importance. It is a very difficult thing to keep 
the ventilation of a mine perfect. The men neglect it, and when 
the inspector is coming down, prepare the air for his visit. It 
has been found, however, that the anemometer or air-measurer 
can be so adjusted that after a few revolutions it releases a spring, 
which touches the vibrating-plate of the telephone, and at once, 
therefore, warns the engineer above that the anemometer has 
completed the series of circles. In other words, he hears in his 
office the rate at which air is moving in the mine 600 yards below 
him, and this without human intervention. If there is not enough 








only done in appearance, while Lord Bateman would have us do it | air, the same telephone enables’ him instantaneously, without 
in reality, for the melancholy pleasure of seeing the unpleasant | rising from his chair, to call attention to the neglect. 


effect thereby produced on our antagonists. 


Mr. Pongo has died suddenly in Berlin, without giving any 


A brilliant letter addressed by Mr. Frederic Harrison to the | previous signs of illness, so that we shall never know how far he 
Times of this day week, in which he justly treats the root- | might have been educated, and how civilised a gorilla, early re~ 
evil of French life as the perversion of justice in what are | ceived into human society, might become. 








supposed to be the interests of party,—deserves to be care- 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 


THE STRUGGLE IN FRANCE, 


ter great debate in the Chamber of Deputies which has 

ended in passing M. Albert Grévy’s proposal for in- 
quiry into the malpractices of the recent elections by a 
majority of 116 or 117 (320 against 203 or 204, according to 
varying reports), has proved more of a war of manifestoes 
than of adebate. The speakers on each side have thought more 
of encouraging and inspiriting their supporters than of that con- 
ventionally assumed but really rather unusual object of debate, 
the attempt to convince their opponents,—and it need hardly 
be said that no one would be more astonished than M. de 
Broglie or M. Gambetta if either of them were to win a con- 
vert from the enemy by the argumentative force of his speech. 
Each of these statesmen rather hurled defiance at the other, 
in the language which he thought most likely to reassure 
colleagues and followers, than advanced grounds adapted 
to produce confidence in him and distrust of his opponents. 
In both cases alike the real drift of the speech was, “ Don’t trust 
your foes’ own account of themselves, but look behind the 
scenes ;” and in both cases alike that distrust supplied,we have no 
doubt, the clue to the orator’s secret and sincere creed. The 
Republicans justly denounce all the iniquities that have been 
done to force the vote in France, and the unconstitutional ex- 
pedients which are still under discussion for the future, but 
they would hardly speak as they do, if they did not really fear 
something beyond all these abuses,—the reactionary use of 
force by the Executive. On the other hand, the Conservatives, 
while they denounce warmly enough the admitted intentions 
of the Radicals—the desire to establish secular education, to 
abolish State grants for the Church, and to restore the freedom 
of the Press,—would not, as the Duc de Broglie and M. de 
Fourtou distinctly enough avowed, speak with the horror they 
express and encourage the Marshal to express, of Radi- 
ealism, if they were not filled with dread of its sup- 
posed sympathy with the Commune, with the right of 
insurrection, and the deeds which insurrection is apt to coun- 
tenance. Both parties read, between the lines of their opponents’ 
avowals, intentions of a very different kind to those avowed, 
and while they languidly resist the declared purposes of 
their foes, they are really grappling with their ulterior aims. 
M. de Broglie admitted this in almost every sentence of his 
speech, “For mere politeness’ sake,” he said,—since it 
was quite impossible to convince the Left that Radicalism 
meant revolution, and quite impossible to convince him and 
his friends that it meant anything else,—“‘ for mere politeness’ 
sake, it is as well to appear as if we mutually believed in each 
others’ sincerity,”—though that amiable fiction could of course 
only be kept up for the purposes of debate. With such a 
fixed belief on both sides that the enemy carries a concealed 
weapon which it will use when the fitting moment comes, 
it is, of course, inevitable that what we in England mean by 
Parliamentary debate, is impossible. 

For the few French Moderates, however, who are really able 
to conceive the possibility that by both sides more guilt may be 
imputed to the other than is justified by the facts of the case, 
it would be well to observe on which side the external guaran- 
tees against excess are most effective. Now, of course, if M. 
de Broglie and his colleagues wish to be regarded as Con- 
stitutional Ministers of the future, they will not countenance any 
step beyond the limits of the Constitution, least of all advise 
a coup détat. But what external guarantee is there for supposing 
that they will greatly care to rank in the future as Constitu- 
tionalists? They have made their great bid for power, and if 
they lose, they are not very likely to have another chance for 
a long term of years. There is no great reason to suppose that 
those who support them would resent their going further, when 
they have authorised them to go so far. In short, so far as 
mere external guarantees are concerned, we can see hardly any 
for keeping M. de Broglie and his colleagues within the 
limits of the Constitution and the law. Every quarrel as hot 
as this tends to exasperate the parties engaged in it, and to 
make them pass the limits which they have previously assigned 
to themselves. Weare not saying or intending to hint that the 
Duc de Broglie does intend this. He has quite enough to answer 
for without that, and we have no call to add to the number of 
those who accuse him of intending what he has not yet done. 
On the contrary, we are trying to consider whether or not there 
be any guarantee for the moderation of either party above and 
beyond its own admitted principles and rules of right. And 








we must say that, though we sincerely hope that the Duc de 
Broglie will not formally violate the Constitution or advise its... 
formal violation, we see no great additional danger to himself _ 
and his friends in advising such an enterprise, if only 
should be driven by the passion of conflict 1o desire jf, 
They will be restrained, as we think, by the hopelessness of the _ 
enterprise, and especially by the reluctance of the Army to 
countenance a new coup @état,—as well as, we may hope, by their 
own principles. But granting that in the heat of combat 
they should be led to conceive the enterprise hopeful, and to 
miscalculate the opinion of the Army, we can see no 
guarantee, except such constitutional scruples as they may 
still retain, against their venturing on a policy of violence, 

Now turn to the party of M. Gambetta, and ask the same 
question. Supposing them to succeed to power, and to be 
fired by the passion of victory, is there any guarantee, external 
to their own principles and scruples, to prevent them fall- | 
ing into the acts of revolutionary violence which M, 
de Broglie avows that he expects from them,—and with 
his new blindness to the danger of which he even 
taunts M. Rénault, his former Under-Secretary of State, 
To us it seems perfectly clear that there is, and that this 
guarantee is the hatred of the peasantry all over France for 
anything savouring either of socialism or of anarchy. Who 
was it that put down the Commune, with a severity frequently 
amounting to cruelty, except the nominee of the Republican 
peasantry of France, M. Thiers? But it may be said 
that M. Thiers was then supported by the National Assembly, 
True, but who returned him for a great number of the 
constituencies of France, after he had done his severe and 
bloody work, in the elections of 1876, except, the French pea- 
santry? In fact, the elections of 1876 marked out M. Thiers 
as the most trusted of all French Republicans, and no doubt in 
very large measure indeed because he had acted thus sternly 
in dealing with the Commune. Well, canany one say that the 
popular confidence thus placed in M. Thiers, as a stern de-. 
fender of order and property, has not made itself felt in the 
present elections ? Why, in these elections the Moderates have 
gained greatly on the Reds. The territorial proprietors of France 
have chosen Republicans, not because they thought them less 
safe guardians of property than the Conservatives, but much 
safer guardians of property, and much more likely to ensure 
for the country peace and tranquillity. Without necessarily 
reposing any trust at all in the personal moderation of M. 
Gambetta and his friends,-and it is M. Grévy, not 
M. Gambetta, who is selected by the party as its 
chief, just because M. Grévy represents the steadiness 
and dourness of the French peasantry even better than 
M. Gambetta,—there is this tremendous guaranteg, for 
their moderation, that if they flirt with Socialism, if they-en< 
danger property, if they trifle with order, they will very soon 
indeed be made to feel the displeasure of their masters, andj... 
compelled to make way for men who really do represent .the,;p 
frugal, saving, timid, industrious peasantry of France. Thus, 
as it seems to us, there is an actual guarantee against the fulfil- 
ment of M. de Broglie’s prophecy of the future of the country 
under the Liberals, which there is not at all against the fulfil- 
ment of the worst fears of the Liberals concerning the policy 
of the men in power. Both may be mistaken in what they 
expect. It may be that the Duc de Broglie would really 
think a coup d'état wrong, as well as that M. Gambetta 
would really put down the Commune, or anything like the 
Commune, with a stern hand. But there is a guarantee for 
a safe policy under the Liberals, which there is , not 
for a constitutional policy under the Conservatives. The 
Liberals dare not offend their constituents by encouraging 
anarchy. The Conservatives would hardly offend their con- 
stituents by advising a coup d'état. And surely M. de Broglie 
might know that men like M. Rénault would not be chosen 
in hundreds of French constituencies, if what the French 
really wanted were men like Rossel or Rochefort. It 
seems to us that the fear of chaos which underlies 
the opposition to Radicalism is thoroughly unreasonable, 
and this quite without reference to any reliance on the 
character of the leading French Republicans, The real reliance 
is to be placed, as M. Gambetta said, on the verdict of Universal 
Suffrage, which is master of the Radicals, and which un- 
doubtedly condemns anything like socialism or anarchy as its 
worst foe. M. de Broglie either does not see this, or pretends 
not to see it. But if he could give anything like as sure a 
guarantee against his advising a breach of the Con- 
stitution, as his foes can give against their advising 
the legalisation of revolutionary social principles, he would 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD AT GUILDHALL. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD at Guildhall almost exactly 
The icy glitter of his sneer 
barely wanting in 
‘tical interest, and almost devoid = traces hd Go Suane 
i etoric and for putting things. tion 
svi the uf O30 ahepeph was 
that the Premier would say something of grave 
moment, that transactions on "Change were affected by it, and 
the Ambassadors of the greater Powers, remembering the 
heroics of 1876, thought it might be more dignified and con- 


fulfilled our prophecy. 
relieved from absolute dullness a speech 


previously been excited to the utmost. 


the report 


venient to stay away from the festivities. Even the Austrian 


Ambassador, whom most Tories, in defiance of political statis- 
tics, believe to represent an anti-Slav Court, remained at home, 
and the most important Minister present was the stout and 


able Greek Christian, who quotes the “Iliad” so aptly, and 
nevertheless represents in this country the Ottoman caste. He 
was not destined on this occasion to be greatly pleased. He 
listened, no doubt with official gratification, to a lofty eulogium 
on the courage of the secular oppressors of his race, the men 
who made of Athens a “ dirty village,” and tried to stamp out 
the population of the Morea, and still hold down the Greeks 
of a hundred islands, but who, Lord Beaconsfield says, have 
now provided “half a million of warriors who have devoted 
their lives to their country, without pay and without reward,” 
—and we may add, without surgical aid when they are wounded. 
He heard assertions that “ whatever the fortunes of war— 
and war changes like the moon—the independence of Turkey 
is not doubted now,” and that “his Government and his 
country have shown that vigour and resource which prove 
that they have a right to be recognised among the Sovereign 
Powers of Europe ;” and he doubtless noted, for report home, 
an exultant statement that “ the Government of Turkey is not a 
phantom, that its people are not effete.” He comprehended to 
the full and probably enjoyed the bitter sneer with which 
the Premier, who never respects the European courtesies, re- 
minded his audience how the Czar had affirmed “ that his 
only object in commencing the war was to secure the happiness 
and safety of the Christian subjects of the Porte,” and he must 
have understood most fully, if he did not enjoy, the sentence, 
uttered in the Premier’s most convinced manner, that “ his 
Highness the Sultan had in the most formal manner declared 
that he would himself secure that happiness and that safety.” 
To an Ambassador of the Porte, who knows that though in 
London he has the rank of a King, in his “ own country” his 
evidence would be refused by the smallest Cadi against that 
of the lowest Mussuiman street-porter, that last sentence must 
have given a high degree of inward satisfaction. And yet 
Musurus Pasha can hardly have been delighted. Turkey 
wants aid, and there was no promise of aid. On the contrary, 
the British Premier complimented Turkey on her demonstrated 
competence to take ample care of herself. Turkey is anxious 
about her integrity, and her integrity was markedly dropped 
out of the sentences in which the Premier asserted so broadly 
that she had shown—not that he would maintain—her inde- 
pendence, And lastly, Turkey is uneasy about that very in- 
dependence, and she is assured not that Lord Beaconsfield will 
protect it, but that she has shown it; and that his highest 
hope is, when the time arrives, to assist “in a settlement 
which will not only secure peace, but also the independence,— 
of Europe.” Lord Beaconsfield is an orator who when ad- 
vancing scatters words like bullets, as from an inexhaustible 
store; but in retreat weighs them, and doles them out as if he 
knew his magazines would shortly be far behind him. His foible 
18 to say too much and then to explain it all as meaningless, not 
to say too little. He is not the man to have been so cautious in 


his expressions without ample reason, and the Greek Ambassador 
of Turkey, who knows so well and in so many languages what 
words mean, must have felt as he listened that the lingering 
expectation of 
though there 


aid from England was unjustified, and that 
might be hope for his nation, there was none 


ything like the fear and hatred of which he 
He and M. de Fourtou have authorised 
uitous acts of oppression, for which they are very 
ed and cae but the edge of the hatred for 
them, after all, is lent by the fear of what they may yet do, far 
by the enormity of what they have done. And the 

external guarantee against the commission by them of a 
blic crime is assuredly not the moderation of their 


The whole speech, so far as the Eastern Question is concerned, 
is a cumbrous ion of an unwilling retreat, a retreat 
scarcely illustrated by one flash of genius, but discredited by 
many gibes, rather wrathful than effective, against the advanc- 
ing enemy. If the Turks care for a Giaour’s praise, which is 
improbable, the speech may encourage them a little to hold 
on, sure that one man in Europe holds their courage in high 
respect ; but if they care only for gold and Armstrongs and 
recruits, it must have an effect of deep depression. What is 
the independence of Europe to them, when they want to re- 
conquer Armenia, and defend the Balkans, and recover their 
right of doing as they will with their own Christians? It will 
not cheer them to know that in Lord Beaconsfield’s opinion, 
as in their own, cosmopolitanism is contemptible, and “ cosmo- 
politan critics men who are the friends of every country save 
their own.” They entirely agree with him, they also think 
cosmopolitanism—+.e., Christianity in action—very contempti- 
ble, and that any Ottoman who asks justice for a Greek is a 
traitor, but the fact that an Infidel approves a doctrine 
which is divine will bring them little consolation. Even 
the repetition of the epigram in another and weaker 
form, that the policy of defending British interests, though 
denounced as selfish, is only “ as selfish as patriotism,” will not 
cheer them, for they want an exhibition of unselfishness, an 
expenditure of British lives, and British capital, and British 
hopes for the future, on behalf of Turkey. There is nothing 
for Musurus Pasha to report, no reason, however temporary, 
for giving him the title of “ Ghazi ;” nothing in the speech that 
can cheer the soul of an intelligent Ambassador, so cosmo- 
politan in his ideas that no one doubts his fidelity to a race 
which has crushed out all, save an indestructible history, be- 
longing to his own. 

On home affairs the Premier was a little more happy, 
though not, perhaps, more solidly successful. His retort on 
Lord Hartington for his denunciation of Tory subservience to 
class interests, that all the Leader of Opposition could find to 
say was that “her Majesty's Government made every class © 
comfortable,” was extremely neat, though entirely unjustified 
by facts; and the quotation of his own expression that 
“Mr, Gladstone’s Government had harassed every class” as 
if it had been an expression of national sentiment, 
had in it much of the audacity of his earlier years. 
There was courage also, not to say impudence, and there 
may have been political significance, too, in the sentence upon 
the concession of the franchise, a sentence which to at least 
least two Members of the Cabinet present must have been 
like a cut of a whip :—* It cannot be denied that the great 
mass of the — of this country, besides their ancient 
personal rights, have during the last half-century acquired 
political privileges which, as some have thought, were too 
profusely offered to them, but which, in my mind, were 
offered with a wise generosity, and of which they have shown 
themselves entirely worthy.” But nevertheless, even Tories 
would have liked something more than a hint that Lord 
Beaconsfield personally would grant county suffrage, some 
adumbration of the policy of Government in domestic matters, 
some cue on which to address the country,—some hint, for 
example, whether to eulogise the independence and foresight 
of Mr, Clare Read, or to denounce him as a revolutionary 
pest. Itis rather hard upon men who are standing open- 
mouthed in order that opinions may be spooned into them, to 
see the spoon advanced with no medicine in it, and put up 
again quite clean. They would have so liked some political 
Liebig, or even a little social tonic, and they received nothing. 
Lord Beaconsfield is always “on the side of the Angels,” as 
well as of the Turks, but there was nothing for the clergy; 
his people sympathise with the publicans, but there was 
nothing for the tap-rooms; his majority depends upon the 
agricultural interest, but there was nothing for the farmers, 
except, indeed, an official assurance, no longer pleasant to the 
corn-grower, that the harvest has been a bad one. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speech harasses no class, except, indeed, the 
few who doubt whether a bull-dog’s courage is the best 
reason for turning him loose in a drawing-room, but it affords 
no class any hope that in supporting the Ministry they are 
advancing the interests either of their country or themselves. 
If it had been uttered by Mr. Cave instead of the Premier, it 
would have been pronounced a poor speech, very indefinite in 
meaning, and with a joke or two in it of a rather forced sort. 
So little brightness is there in it, so little glitter, so little 
sparkle, that the idea involuntarily rises in the reader that 
Lord Beaconsfield fancied as he prepared it that it was for the 
House of Lords, 





for the nation 


he so faithfully but so very oddly represents. 
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MR. FORSTER AT BRISTOL. 


Colston Anniversary at Bristol would this year have 

had little interest for the country, but for Mr. Forster's 
speech. The Tories at the Dolphin were fobbed off with Mr. 
tephen Cave, who, though a Privy Councillor, is not even a 
Cabinet Minister, and who made a silly speech, intimating that 
the Liberal party, whose leader is heir to the Cavendish estates, 
sympathise with those who would “ divide the land,” turnall 
permanent pasture into arable,” and “ confine all game to pens 
and closes ;” and the Liberals at the Anchor were addressed by 
only one man of Cabinet rank. Mr. Forster’s speech, however, 
was the most noteworthy of the Recess. He travelled over the 
whole region of home and foreign policy, and upon each he 
had something sound and definite to say, something which had 
guidance in it for the country, as well as encouragement for 
his own immediate party, As regards the war, though he, 
like Mr, Gladstone, maintains, as we think in the teeth of 
evidence, that the Christians of Turkey could have been freed 
without war, if England had only maintained the European con- 
cert, and is too complimentary to the action of the Govern- 
ment, which, though it has abstained from assisting Turkey, 
has allowed the Premier to manifest his deep sympathy with 
the Pashas, he repudiates the weak desire for a peace at any 
price, a peace which shall arrest bloodshedding by reinvigorating 


tyranny, and demands that the Turkish misgovernment of | p 


Christian subjects shally finally cease. No peace, he declares, can 
be lasting which does not involve that cardinal condition. And 
Mr. Forster does not mean by this demand a new Treaty, in which 
the Pashas shall again promise to govern fairly, a promise 
which they would be delighted alike to give and break, but a 
substantial political change, a change which can hardly be 
so large as to alarm him, for the most decisive change of 
all, a change in the sovereignty of Constantinople, would 
be received by him with satisfaction. He believes, with the 
Duke of Wellington, that the best successor for the Turkish 
Empire would be the Empire of Byzantium. ‘ We hear men 
say and we read in the papers, ‘Oh, rush to war at once, in 
order to prevent the possibility of Constantinople being occu- 
pied!’ But what did Lord Derby say, and what does the 
Government say at this moment? ‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not prepared to witness with indifference the passing 
into other hands than those of its present possessors of a capital 
holding so peculiar and commanding a position.’ Well, no 
Englishman could view it with indifference. If the war should 
end in the defeat of the Turks, I should not look with indiffer- 
ence, but with very great pleasure, on the possession of Con- 
stantinople by the Greeks.” That sentence was, we rejoice to 
say, received by the audience with loud applause, and its mean- 


ing is unmistakable. Mr. Forster, a man studiously moderate: 


upon all foreign affairs, so moderate that we have ourselves 
reproached him for too great a tendency to compromise, has 
contemplated the total extinction of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe, and contemplated it with heartfelt pleasure. Mr. 
Forster does not speak of bag and baggage, or give vent to his 
horror of Turkish oppression, or strive, as Mr. Gladstone has 
striven, to fire the national heart, as his own has been fired, 
against the cruel race which now misgoverns Turkey, but he 
coldly pronounces for a policy which involves the extinction of 
the Pashas’ authority in Europe, and the substitution for it of a 
comparatively civilised rule. And we may be sure that although, 
with every man who has read history, Mr. Forster thinks that 
the Greeks have the first claim, he would raise but slight 
opposition to any arrangement which secured the cardinal con- 
ditions,—the expulsion of the last Asiatic horde from Europe, 
and the replacing of their European provinces under a tem- 
perate, progressive, and Christian Government. Whether the 
King is a Dane, an Englishman, or a German is a trifle, in the 
face of that grand result, of the admission that Englishmen 
ought to sympathise with the Russians, at least so far as the 
total defeat of Turkey is concerned. How far further we 
could sympathise must depend upon events, but Mr. Forster 
pointed out strongly and truly that the defeat of Europe by 
Asia would be at least as threatening to our power in India 
as the oceupation of Erzeroum. 

Of course, that result will not be acceptable to the Tories, 
who now hardly conceal their wish that the Turks should re- 
tain their dominance, admiring them all the more because 
they have shown that the cruel are not always cowards ; but 
Mr, Forster does not believe that Tory supremacy will last in 
England for. ever. He is more hopeful than the majority 
of his followers. The Liberals sustained, it is true, a great 
defeat at the last elections, but it was a defeat inflicted by 





‘very small majorities. In 1868 the Liberals hada 

of 40 in England and Wales. A change of only five percent, 
would’ turn the present Liberal minority of 115 in 

Wales into a majority of 45, which with the Scotch 

would make, we may remark, a Liberal Oabinet almost eal 
even if the Irish Catholics should act upon: the: wnwisg 
threat they have so often held out, and should joim the 
party to which no doubt every “ Ultramontane,” 

calls himself Catholic or Orangeman, logically 

change so small may occur at any moment, would hays 


occurred now, if the country understood thoroughly what kind 


of a government it is that Tories support in Turkey; and there 
are domestic reforms which, if the country begins to cam 
about them, may at once secure the necessary support, Upon 
this subject Mr. Forster is as distinct as it is possible toh 
Tories all over the country are repeating that Liberals are digs 
united, that they have no programme, that they are out: of 
harmony with the people, who are proclaiming in every sorteof 
way that they want nothing. Well, says Mr. Forster, thery 
are at least two measures of the first importance which arg 
obviously for the good of the country, and upon which thg 
Liberal party is united, and those are County Suffrage: and 
the creation of Rural Municipalities. It is said that bothumay 
be taken up by the Conservatives, but there is little chancegf 
the Conservatives taking up either in earnest, or in the trug 
rogressive spirit. They will want to maintain the powenof 
landlords, and will not be willing to affront the farmers, whe 
elect. their county Members, by conceding to their labourers 
votes. The reform must be guided, if not introduced, by 
Liberals, and will have effects important enough to form anew 
object for the party which advances, and which has now m 
solved, through its chiefs, to complete the Reform measure 
of 1867. 

We have no desire to exaggerate the immediate effect ofthe 
programme thus outlined by Mr. Forster. We are quiteaware, 
and have repeatedly stated, that for the present the majority 
of the country is under the impression that Liberal work-is 
done, that there is nothing to work for, and that Englishmen 
may sit still and watch foreign affairs through their newspaper 
lorgnettes, in tranquil enjoyment of an excitement whichise 
great deal too like that afforded by the ancient Arenay ia 
which gladiators less savage than the Turks died for the 
spectators’ entertainment. The country is not yet anxious for 
county reform, or decided in its own mind as to what it desines 
should happen in the East of Europe. It is only clear that 
it will not go to war with Bashi-Bazouks for allies. But this 
state of opinion cannot last, and what we desire to point out 
is the distinctness and breadth which the Liberal programme 
is gradually attaining. Mr. Forster is not a 
Liberal, full of his own ideas, and though ready to work 
others, determined first of all that his individual opinions 
shall be heard. He is a man weighted with all the respons 
bilities which oppress a man so near the Leadership, singularly 
moderate, both in opinions and in action, and disposed todie 
play towards Tory instincts, if not towards Tory ideas, a tendet- 
ness which sometimes makes extreme Liberals furious,.and:lie 
lays down as the policy of the party a scheme which coversthe 
whole ground alike of foreign and home affairs. If the Turks 
are beaten, as they will be beaten, then the policy forLiberalsds 
to secure for Turkey in Europethe best possible Christian Govert- 
ment not Russian, the Ozar being repaid, we assume, for his 
sacrifices in the right cause by cessions in Asia and the free 
navigation of the Dardanelles. When, this question being 
settled, the country again turns to home affairs, the Reform 
Bill‘of 1867 must be perfected by the grant of household 
suffrage in the counties, whether with redistribution or without 
it, and raral life reinvigorated and made more active and many- 
coloured by the construction of rural municipalities: in which 
the people, heretofore governed by the gentry, may learn to 
govern themselves, with the aid of those gentry as their leaders. 
Of course, such a programme will be-detested by many classes, 
and roundly abused by a portion of the Press, and it is not 
our wish just at this moment to defend it by argument. All 
we desire is that the country should see that however divided 
or uncertain Liberals may be, the Liberal leaders are prepared 
with a sufficient and a definite programme of immediate action. 








THE LATEST SCARE OF ALL. 
Wr rae if the relations between Germany and Great 
Britain are becoming a little “strained?” It seems 
incredible, as the interests of the two countries do not clash at 
any known.point, and as no man in office has even hinted ats 
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situation which would greatly interest the people, but the | French army from invading Germany by the easiest path. 
language of a good many Tories seems to be dictated by a The moment the new arrangement was completed, if completed 
jon of some such state of affairs. Chief Baron Kelly is voluntarily, England would withdraw her guarantee, and Bel- 
not a Minister or a statesman either, but he went out of his gium would then be, for war purposes, a German province, 
way the other day to express his apprehensions of Germany in lying, both from its formation and from the sympathies of its 
od strangest fashion. He had to welcome the new Lord people, singularly open to French attack. Germany would 
Mayor, and instead of talking to him about the importance of | have to defend Belgium, instead of marching on Paris,—that 
his office, and the’ antiquity of London, and the value of muni- is, to fight a long war, instead of a short one. 
cipal institutions in training men for self-government, he broke | We confess we are unable to believe in any design of the 
out into a furious mal & propos tirade about the possibility of kind as a serious project, but suppose, for a moment, that it is 
Germany and Russia combining for the “ partition ” of Turkey entertained, that the German Staff, who understand that 
on the Polish plan. As we should like greatly to see Germany | matter so much better than we do, really desire a Protectorate 
doing some of the world’s greater work, and civilising Asiatics of Belgium, what has the German Chancellor to offer the 
or Africans, the idea did not greatly alarm us; but it evidently | peaceful little State in return for the loss of her independ- 
worried the Chief Baron, and was considered by him as ad- | ence—for it would be lost upon the one point Belgians sin- 
mirably calculated to worry the British people, and he must cerely care about—the extinction of her neutrality, and a 
have been considerably disappointed with the slight effect of | severe system of military conscription? The certainty of 








h, The Standard again, usually sensible, a few days If 
Germany were beaten, she would give up Belgium much sooner 


than Alsace, for Belgium, besides being Catholic and half- 
French, would not be an integral portion of the Empire, to be 
fought for to the last. The Chancellor, according to the story, 
does not even propose absorption, and considering the strength 
which Belgium would add to the Ultramontane party, and the 
wealth she would find for Poles, Particularists, and Socialists, he 
would probably reject her adhesion, if offered on such terms. 
Is it, then, protection against the evils of war that Germany 
offers? Yes, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that is the bribe 
which the German statesmen are offering. But how can 
they offer it? A German Protectorate for Belgium does 
not defend Belgium against the chance of | becoming 
a cock-pit, but invites France to make her the cock-pit 
in the very next war, first, because she would be the most 
accessible province of Germany; and secondly, because her 
provinces would be, if France won, the easiest compensa- 
tion for her to claim and for Germany to give up. 
Belgium is safer now. It is easy to argue, as the Pall 
Mall makes the Germans do, that the British guarantee 
is worthless because England has few soldiers, but is it worth- 
less in the event of war? Is there any State in Europe which, 
being at war with so great a Power as France or so great a 
Power as Germany, would desire in addition a twenty years’ 
war with England? The French Generals surely have moral 
audacity enough, and Napoleon III. knew England as well as 
any foreigner is likely to do, yet both submitted at Sedan, 
rather than break violently through the invisible barrier which 
protects Belgium. Surely, as far as safety from war is con- 
cerned, Belgium is better off now than she could be under 
any other arrangement, the German menace of occupation, 
like the French menace, involving the assumption that soldiers 
like the best German or French Generals would in the midst 
of a great war rather face England than not. We say nothing 
of Austria, which if England and France moved in such a 
quarrel would either have to be watched by armies, or compen- 
sated very heavily for remaining quiet. No doubt the political 
position of Belgium is not perfect. Neither is that of Holland, 
or of Denmark, or of Sweden, or of any Power which if in- 
vaded must depend mainly upon alliances ; but still it is tolerably 
good, quite as good as that of any of the Powers we have 
named, and with this special advantage,—that the Belgian 


py defying Russia and Germany together in the most 
heroic manner ; and the Telegraph complains of German conduct 
in sending arms to Russia as acrimoniously as if Birmingham 
would hesitate to send rifles to Turkey, or as if English- 
men had not been begging for commissions at Constanti- 
nople. Very fairly informed Conservatives, again, will 
tell you, with awe in their voices, that Germany wants 
Holland, and that she has given Russia carte blanche in the 
South-Bast, on condition that Prince Bismarck shall not be in- 
terfered with on the North-West. And now, here is the Pall 
Mall Gazette telling us all, in an article penetrated by a 
certain tone of conviction, that Germany is disquieted by the 
idea that’ France may attack her through Belgium, and is, in 
consequence, advising Belgium in a very persistent and 
menacing way to renounce the guarantee of Europe in favour 
of a German Protectorate, to adopt the German military 
system, to place her army at the disposal of Germany—at 
least, if it is not so placed, the introduction of the German 
system is a superfluous hardship—and in return to receive, 
while enjoying independence in domestic affairs, an absolute 
German guarantee, made effective by the presence of the enor- 
mous German armies at her back. And the writer hints that 
these invitations and menaces, if without influence on ‘the 
Belgian people, are not without effect upon the rulers of the 
State. 

What can it all mean? That Germany should be suspected 
by the partisans of the Turks of intending to partition Turkey 
is natural enough, for Germany is friendly to Russia and 
unfriendly to Turkey, and that is a basis quite broad enough 
for any amount of superstructure. Germany wants every- | 
thing»niee, and is of course longing for Kezanlik as a rose- 
garden; as well as for Heligoland as a marine villa. The 
Emperor of Germany, too, though a soldier, has more 
feeling for civilisation than Lord Beaconsfield has, and 
sometimes says things about the murder of Russian sol- 
diers and the treatment of the Turkish wounded which 
‘seem to Lord Beaconsfield’s. admirers quite hostile to Turkey, 
and therefore, of course, morally very wrong, Turkey being 
a “plucky Power,” and deserving of all support from 
men “who live in the open air, know only one language, 
and mever open a book.” A story about German designs 
in the East is therefore intelligible, and as for Holland, 





that is an old amd in one way a true ‘tale. Prince 

arek would no doubt greatly like to secure ships, sailors, | 
colonies, and eommerce for Germany at a blow, as he would | 
‘do “if ‘Holland could be induced ‘voluntarily to enter the 
Federation. We do net believe that he is prepared, for any | 
such object, to overrun the toughest little State in Europe, to 


protection for her nationality for ever? Not a bit of it. 


people if driven to extremity could join a Power with a strong 
attraction for them, and for good or evil share a fate which 
can never be less historically than a great one. Why should 
Belgium yield, or its ardently Catholic King make of himself 
a German Prefect ? 

We suppose we must say a word upon the danger to England in- 


risk the destruction of the propervy he envies—for the Dutch | volved in such a project, but it is very difficult to say it. There 
would cut their dykes—or \to bring on a war, as he inevitably are misfortunes in the political as in the natural world for which 
would, with England and France combined ; but as for per-_ there isnoremedy,and if Belgium likes by a proper constitutional 
suasion, he has a right to persuade the whole world, China vote taken in freedom to vote herself part of Germany or of hina, 
included, to enter his Federation, if he can. But Belgium? this country could do nothing but look on and wonder. As to 
What ‘should he want with Belgium, or what has he to ravaging Belgium for so doing, we should have about as much 
offer her? What can he get in the way of security right to ravage France for making the Treaty ceding Alsace 
from ‘Belgium ‘that he could not obtain from a couple and Lorraine. We should have no moral right to do anything, 
of new first-class fortresses behind her? A new Army? and must perforce sit still, and congratulate ourselves that great 
The Belgian Army could not stop the French half as well events usually bring their own unexpected compensations, and 
when evowedly German as when neutral, and therefore that Germany with Belgium in her clutch would be a greater 
No object of just-or-deeent hostility -to'the French soldiers. A | maritime Power, and more accessible to all the arguments, for- 
‘mow range of fortresses? \Surely'Germany could build them, cible or friendly, which maritime nationsemploy. Coercion, of 
‘and;man them, and:supply them a good deal more easily her- course, would be a different matter. The situation, if an in- 
self on-her.owndand. {fhe only effect of a Protectorate of tention to coerce*were manifested, would be frightfully serious 
‘Belgium, consiilered as a measure of German defence, would for Great Britain; but then it would be equally serious also 
be -to abolish ‘the eto by which ‘Englend now -prevents a for the coercing Power, which would then be face to face with 
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that spectre which has so long haunted Prince Bismarck, the 
armed coalition to restrain an overweening ambition. The 
object is not big enough for such a risk. 

By the way, if the Pall Mall Gazette really believes that 
Germany is going to produce a situation so dangerous, why 
does it want us to spend money and men in protecting Turkey ? 
Will the Sultan help to defend Antwerp, or is our contem- 
porary only longing for a good big war, anywhere and with 
anybody ? 





A TORY MUTINEER. 
NE of the most instructive of the political signs of the 
times is always to be found in the speeches of the mal- 
contents of the party in power, at least when such speeches 
are well received by a popular audience. With a constituency 
as wide as ours, the tendency to restlessness and reaction 
against the actual régime is always there, and these are the 
kind of indications which show in which direction that ten- 
dency is working. We have read, therefore, Mr. Gorst’s 
speech at Chatham with considerable interest. Mr. Gorst is 
almost professionally a mutineer. He began political life by 
a New Zealand career, which resulted in a sharp attack on the 
Government of the colony in his “ Maori King,” and in pre- 
dictions as to the only mode in which the Native Question 
could be settled, which have not in any way corre- 
sponded with the actual results. Since he embarked in 
English Oonservative politics, he has continued pretty 
steadily to find fault with the principles on which his leaders 
manage matters. Next to Mr. Bentinck, he is one of the 
severest of the Conservative critics of Conservative policy. 
But unlike Mr. Bentinck, he criticises from the point of view 
of popular feeling, rather than that of aristocratic privilege. 
His speech at Chatham on the present condition of things, and 
the mistakes of the Conservative leaders, is therefore specially 
instructive, and the more so that it was so favourably received. 
Connected as he has been with the Conservative Association, 
Mr. Gorst has had plenty of access to the various currents of 
Conservative satisfaction and discontent. He, if any one, 
ought to know what will be a popular line of attack on the 
management of his party, and what sort of criticisms would 
only recoil on the heads of those who gave voice to 
them. And as far as we are in a position to judge, 
he has used his opportunities of observation fairly well 
and really discriminated the direction in which the Con- 
servative Government is likely to lose credit with Conservatives, 
so far as they do lose such credit at all. Let us note, then, the 

principal themes of Mr. Gorst’s discontent. 

First, it is obvious that he is dissatisfied with his party 
leaders, though he dexterously turns his sneers at them into 
the form of compliments, either to the sagacity of the Prime 
Minister or to the Turks,—compliments paid to whom are 
evidently regarded as virtually paid to Lord Beaconsfield, and 
vice vers. He calls the leaders of the English parties 
* Pashas,” and says, “ We are governed very much in the same 
manner in which the Turks are governed. We are governed 
by our Pashas, but nothing more tends to the stability and 
solidity of the Empire than the fact that it is presided over 
by gentlemen of the class to which I have alluded;” in 
other words, men chosen not for their “ abilities,” but for 
their “social and territorial influence.” He is very careful 
to insist that Hartington Pasha and Derby Pasha are “very 
much like other people, not very much wiser, and not ‘very 
much better,”—and the remark is received with enthusiasm. 
Moreover, when he personally compliments Lord Beaconsfield 
on the sagacity he has shown in appointing to the more 
technical Departments gentlemen whose ignorance on these 
technical subjects is “ absolute and complete,” justifying the 
remark by comments on the very great danger of any meddling 
interference with the work of a technical department as it is 
laid out by its permanent staff,—it is obvious that the com- 
pliment is meant to have a double effect, that of amusing 
the people, and that of exciting a gentle contempt for 
the Ministerial chiefs who are thus recommended for 
office by their want of capacity for rule. So far, 
all that Mr. Gorst’s speech shows is that he wishes to 
make fun even of his own leaders, and that his audience is not 


at all indisposed to chime in with his mood,—rather likes to 


hear them called Pashas possessed of a very ordinary amount 
of intelligence, and to be told that they govern by rank, by 
acres, and by submitting their judgment to very much better- 
informed and wiser subordinates, in relation to whom their 
best claim is absolute ignorance, and therefore absolute 


teachability. 





alll 

But of course, this obvious intention to depreciate the 
leaders is intended to lead up to something, and it does lead 
up in Mr. Gorst’s speech to a double complaint that the Con. 
servative leaders too much disregard party ties in the distribu. 
tion of their patronage, and that they too much count on 
party ties in the conduct of the Parliamentary campaign, Ip 
two words, what Mr. Gorst appears to demand is a more str} 
party use of patronage, and a much less strict enforcement of 
Parliamentary discipline. Mr. Gorst says, on the first 
that “ when a party had succeeded and had placed its 
in office, it seemed to him that those leaders should 
selves as trustees appointed to carry out the principles of the 
party to which they belonged, and to secure, as far ag 
could be secured, the interests of that party by pa 
He did not mean that all the places at the disposal of a Mini 
should be bestowed upon the political friends of its members, 
What he meant was that the Ministry in office should 
as far as possible, that men holding sound political opinions 
should be promoted to positions of trust and power.” And 
Mr, Gorst is generally dissatisfied with the state of things ag 
they are in this respect. “In patronage the interests of the 
party were scarcely ever consulted, and he confessed that he 
did not think that was a proper state of things.” He, no 
doubt, considers very justly that if Derby Pasha and North. 
cote Pasha would but in this respect imitate Safvet Pasha 
and Damoud Pasha, and the other Turkish rulers to 
whom he likens them with so much pride, this little 
deficiency would be quickly remedied. The Turkish Pashas 
have never been upbraided with failing to look after the 
interests of their own party, which in their case is apt to mean 
—as it soon would in ours—the interests of their own faction, 
And though it is not probable that even by following Mr. Gorst’s 
advice England would soon be reduced to the state of Roumelis 
or Thessaly, we do think that by following his advice, the 
Civil Service would very soon be reduced to the level of 
the Civil Service in the United States. If Mr. Gorst’s counsel 
means anything, it means that “the spoils should go to the 
victors.” And that is exactly the maxim which has reduced 
the official organisation of the United States to its present 
rather humiliating condition. President Hayes has, indeed, 
been elected on a promise to try and reform to the very 
bottom the evils which have sprung from the unfortunate 
adoption by President Jackson of the policy which Mr. Gorst 
has just recommended to the notice of the Conservatives, and 
for recommending which he has earned the hearty cheers of the 
Conservatives of Chatham. 

On the second point, the strict discipline in which the Parlia- 
mentary Whips keep the party organisation on both sides, Mr, 
Gorst’s view is quite as strong and quite as revolutionary, 
“ As to the undue influence exercised upon Members of the 
House, he referred to the action of the Whips, whose duty it 
was to check any exhibition of independence on the part of any 
Member of their party. He was not very sure whether this 
institution of whipping was not altogether out of place in the 
present day. It might have been necessary at one time, but 
for himself, he must state distinctly that in regard to his politi- 
cal opinions and conduct, he would submit to the whipping of 
no man or men, save those who formed the constituency which 
he represented,”—a sentiment which again brought down the 
hearty cheers of the Conservative electors of Chatham, who 
felt no doubt, collectively and individually, elevated by it to 
a position very near to that of the Whip of the party,—the 
patronage Secretary of the Treasury. It is somewhat curious 
that Mr. Gorst either did not notice, or found it convenient to 
ignore, the very curious relation between this doctrine of his 
and the other doctrine we have been considering. He did not 
tell his constituents that the more technical name for the 
‘ whip’ of a party is, when that party is in power, ‘ patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury,’ and that Mr. Hart Dyke is at once 
‘whip’ of his party and the member of the Government 
through whose advice and assistance it is determined how the 
minor rewards of party at all events are to be distributed. Now 
what Mr. Gorst wishes is, that while Mr. Hart Dyke should 
renounce almost all his disciplinarian authority over his party, 
his office should receive more authority than ever in regard to 
the distribution of party rewards. While every Conservative 
Member is to act without reproach on his own goodwill and 
pleasure, except so far as his constituents call him to account, 
the honours and the privileges of party are to be distributed 
much more exclusively than they now are among the 
loyal members of the party. That strikes us as coming 
very much to the direct governing of the party, so fat 
as possible, by the expectation of honourable bribes. If 
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fault with, or held even in bad odour, 
on a critical division, so long as his 

i approve; but at the same time, as a rule, only 
OP eeervenves are to be appointed by a Conservative 
Government to offices of influence and power, then, discipline 
must be kept up by the prospect of tangible rewards alone. 
In fact all discipline, except so far as the hope of these tangible 
rewards will secure it, would be at an end. 

We need hardly point out to our readers how very close 
the analogy is between these doctrines of Mr. Gorst, which 
the Conservative electors of Chatham seem to have received 
with immense applause, and the doctrine uf the old Demo- 
cratic party in America, as first acted upon by President 
Jackson. In the United States there is, we believe, no such 
thing as a political Whip for the party. Every man does 
what is right in his own eyes, except so far as his 
constituents call him to account for what he does. And 
in the United States, too, till within the last few years; 
there has been no one to challenge the doctrine that 
the Administration “should regard themselves as trustees 
appointed to carry out the principles of the party to 
which they belonged, and to secure, as far as they could be 
secured, the interests of that party, by patronage.” As faras 
we are aware,a more deliberate attempt to “‘ Americanise our 
institutions” has never been made than was made in Mr. 
Gorst’s speech at Chatham. He discountenances the healthy 
opinion in favour of party discipline which alone keeps Par- 
liamentary Government from falling into all the confusion of 
“Government by public meeting,” and yet he advocates 
a much more exclusively party spirit in the distri- 
bution of party rewards than has hitherto prevailed on 
either side. Of course, the tendency of these views is obvious 
enough. The only organising force left at the disposal of party 
would be party patronage ; but that, he maintains, ought to be 
freely used. Democratic Conservatism has very generally approved 
the same view. The “ residuum ” like to be told that they, and 
they alone, are masters of their Members’ votes ; and that when 
they place a Government in power, that Government should 
reserve as much as possible all its good things for 
members of the party which placed it in power. Mr. 
Gorst has of course a perfect right to these views. But they 
are noteworthy, as showing whither Mr. Disraeli’s large con- 
fidence in the residuum is leading his Tory followers. And 
after Mr. Gorst’s speech, we hope we may not again hear it 
asserted that it is the Liberal, as distinguished from the 
Conservative, party which desires to “‘ Americanise ” our English 
political institutions. 


L————— 
no one is to be found 
for deserting his party 








AUGUSTE COMTE’S ASPIRATION. 

IR ERSKINE PERRY’S account in the Nineteenth Century 

for November of his interview with Auguste Comte in the 

year 1853 is not one to be easily forgotten. It brings out in full 
relief, as one of the most distinguished of his disciples has lately 
brought out in the same journal, that the daring experiment of 
Comte was this,—to see if, by renouncing all talk about causes, 
he could not so manage that men should both reject their faith 
and keep it, eat their cake and have it too. It has always been 
a grievance with ordinary men that this seems impossible. Comte 
boldly availed himself of this sense of grievance, and by per- 
suading himself that if we would give up talking about causes we 
might cease to suffer from this grievance, really persuaded a 
school, comprehending some extremely able nen, to make a 
fight for the chance of uniting all the pleasures of aristocratic 
Scepticism with all the pleasures of a glowing faith. And Sir 
Erskine Perry’s picture helps us to see the kind of man 
to whom such an experiment was possible. The ‘smallish, 
stooping man, in long tweed dressing-gown, much bloodshot in 
one eye, healthy rose tint, short black hair, small Celtic features, 
forehead unremarkable, agreeable physiognomy,” who believed 
that in 1857 he should be preaching Positivism ‘‘ from the pulpit 
of Notre Dame ” (in 1857 he died); who was so keen for the 
government of an intellectual aristocracy, and so confident that he 
should found a school “like Aristotle or St. Paul” (note the dis- 
junctive conjunction, associating the two most different types of 
founders in the world), ‘‘ and one that will probably be more im- 
portant than those two joined together ;” who anticipated the 
time when journalism should be replaced by broadsheets affixed 
to the walls of great towns, wherein those who had anything to 
say should say to the people just what they wanted, and no more ; 
who had given up reading altogether, except now and then some- 


ianity as completely egotistical and not sufficiently ‘ altruistic '— 
ie., unselfish—for “positive” thinkers; who weekly visited the 
grave of Clotilde de Vaux, and continued to rent the apartment 
he had hired in more prosperous days chiefly because, as he 
mentioned with tears in his eyes, it was the scene of his 
intercourse with that “holy colleague ;” and who showed 
with a certain solemnity to his visitor the liitle ante-room in 
which ‘“‘ many important sacraments have already been performed, 
—marriages, presentation of children, &c.”—the man, we say, who 
stood for this picture seems a perfect equivalent in the intellectual 
sphere for those tenacious clingers to the shadow of the past after 
thesubstance has been abandoned, of whom we s0 often read amongst 
needy nobles of blue-blood, men who go through the solemn form of 
stately life, and persuade themselves that it is as stately as ever, 
when all that gave it meaning is passed away. Yet Sir Erskine 
Perry’s picture is evidently both a faithful and friendly one, in- 
deed the picture drawn by a disciple, or something like a disciple. 
Comte evidently hoped, and Mr. Harrison evidently hopes, to 
make as grand a use of the feelings which grow out of a pro- 
found faith, in the absence as in the presence of that faith. 
And this he called Positivism,—that is, sticking to what you have 
got in human nature, without troubling yourself as to its roots. 
It was Professor Huxley, we think, who first described Positivism 
as Catholicism without God. And we are disposed to think that 
that epigrammatic description was by no means displeasing to 
some of the best Positivists themselves. Certainly Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has been doing a good deal, in those eloquent articles of 
his on “‘ The Soul and Future Life,” to justify the phrase. He 
uses all the words appropriate to Catholic faith in the new sense 
which excludes that faith, speaks, for instance, of the 
“Soul” as the mere “harmony of man’s various powers,” 
—of ‘ Providence” as the mysterious. power by which man 
controls his own destiny,—of ‘ immortality” as ‘‘ posthumous 
energy,” and then boldly claims for words which he has 
carefully disembowelled of their old meaning, all the charm 
and magic of associations which that old meaning had alone 
bestowed. Now, the picture of the founder of this system, as 
painted by the kindly and admiring hand of Sir Erskine Perry, more 
than justifies this procedure. He paints us a man of thin 
fanaticism, a dreamer who lived on a few unsubstantial ideas 
plus an excitability of brain which made the eye bloodshot 
and the unreal seem real. Comte thought it a duty to ‘ personify,’ 
after he had given up believing in a person. He discoursed at 
great length to Sir Erskine Perry, in reply to that gentleman's 
sturdy English objections to such a procedure, and discoursed with 
what Sir Erskine Perry called “ his brilliant flow of words,” on the 
necessity for speaking of humanity as a Grand Ftre, “in order to 
concentrate ideas.” Nay, he justified the use of the female form, 
as the most natural ‘‘ type of what is excellent and loveable,” for 
the purpose of rendering the personification more lively, and justi- 
fied expressly on that ground his habit of frequently substituting 
the strange phrase Déesse for Grand Etre. In the same way, Comte 
made as much or more of the Sacraments—minus their ancient 
meaning—as the Roman Catholics themselves who regard them 
as conveying a real stream of divine grace. He wanted, too, 
to get all the advantages exerted by a sacred caste—a priesthood 
—in subduing the minds of the people, without attributing to the 
priesthood any of those supernatural gifts on the belief in which 
the power of the priesthood really rests. If any one thwarted him in 
this attempt to combine what seemed legitimately uncombinable, 
his method of dealing with his critic was remarkable. For in- 
stance, Sir Erskine Perry, as we have already intimated, told him 
he did not think the coarse common-sense of mankind would stand 
being told to worship a Grand Ftre or even a Déesse which had no 
more existence than an abstract idea. Comte was equal to the 

occasion. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, “I fear you do not render justice to 

the middle-ages, and have too many prejudices still in your 

mind belonging to the last century. ‘The services which the 
Church rendered during a very long period, though for 
five centuries it has been undoubtedly retrograde, are ines- 

timable. The spiritual dominion erected as a Power, the 

complete union of the affections and the intellect in 

pursuit of a common object, yielded fruits such as the world 

now knows nothing of,” No doubt the world has nothing 

like it now; and why? Because M. Comte and others 

have done their best to persuade the world that the affections 

of Christians in the middle-ages were fixed not on real 

objects, but on a“vacuum, occupied only by the empty in- 

tellectual abstractions of the human intellect. And then he 

endeavoured to restore the warmth of the old affections, after he 





thing from a favourite poet ; who spoke of the spirit of Christ- 


had himself done all in his power to dry up the very source of 
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them. The attempt to love a Grand Eire, or even a Déesse, in the 
existence of which the mind does not believe, must always be a 
futile one which only men of more fancy than realism, or 
some lesion of the brain, will be able to accomplish. 
Comte would probably say that as the affections formerly fixed 
on what he held to be a non-existent Deity were really 
strong, there is no reason why they should not become 
strong again, even though the existence, before imagined 
were now intellectually denied. And of course for those who 
hold, as we do, that the frightful blunder is made by the 
deniers and not by the believers, it is impossible to argue 
with those who would prove the possibility of strong ideal 
affections by showing how strong they have been when fixed 
on beings who (mistakenly) seem to them merely ideal, though 
as they hold, superstitiously supposed by the common people 
to be real. Still, we should think that even Positivists must be 
struck by the actual results to those affections they say so much 
of, caused by dispelling what they deem the illusion as to the 
reality of their objeet. You may in a dream fall in love witha 
phantom, so long as you believe it to be real ; but once convinced 
(whether rightly or wrongly) that it is a pure phantom, the 
power to love it vanishes at once. Comte, however, and his dis- 
ciples will have it otherwise. They think by the mere force of 
of their insistency, and the glowing words they use, to reconcile 
in man the sceptical mind and the believing heart,—to inspire in 
him all the contempt for the supernatural which is fostered by 
modern science, and all the fervour of humility and affection to- 
wards a caste of spiritual teachers which can only be felt for 
men regarded as the depository of supernatural inspiration or 
supernatural grace. In a word, the aspiration of Positivism is an 
aspiration to combine all sorts of moral contradictions; to get 
the masses of the people to obey an intellectual oligarchy, without 
attributing to that oligarchy any qualities which the masses of the 
people can really revere,—to get them to love what is unreal more 
fervently than they love those whom they come across in the 
ordinary paths of life; to regard with awe sacraments in which 
nothing is ever supposed to pass, except an electric spark of feel- 
ing between human beings; to worship a Providence whose 
decrees are half of them mistakes, and the other half 
mere conclusions of common-sense ; and to dwell in imagina- 
tion on a future life in which nothing will live that has any 
but an historical relation to the nature which anticipates 
it. Comte deliberately contemplated, no doubt, combining 
all the advantages of caste government with all the advan- 
tages of popular liberty ; all the authority of a Church, with all 
the scorn for superstition characteristic of free thought; all the 
meditative ecstasy of those who wished to live in God, with the 
cold conviction of the student of mere phenomena that there was 
no God to live in ; (he read a page of the ‘* Imitatio ” every day) ; 
all the rigidity and superficial simplicity of the phenomenal philo- 
sophy, with all the devout earnestness of devotees to a super- 
natural régime. Now we can, of course, well understand and 
appreciate the wish to indulge at once the habit of doubt 
and the habit of faith, just as we can appreciate the desire 
of children both to have their cake and eat it. But in sucha 
world as the present, it does not seem to be a wise aspiration. 
Thinkers, like other men, should be content to take the good 
and evil of their systems as they are, and not aim at combining 
all the good of all sorts of incompatible systems, and then expect 
credit for their logic as well as for their breadth. Hegelianism is 
not usually thought to have much aflinity with Comteism. But 
even Hegel never assumed to reconcile such utterly opposite and 
mutually inconsistent habits of mind as Sir Erskine Perry’s 
distinguished teacher, Auguste Comte. 





THE HORRORS OF PLEVNA. 

T seems to be reserved for the Turks, in their death-flurry, to 
put a climax on the horrors of war. Ancient warfare was, 

no doubt, very barbarous, but the physical sufferings which 
accompanied it were mitigated by one material fact. The labour 
of a wounded man was worth money, and it was, therefore, an 
object, if he were curable, to cure him and keep him alive. Men 
severely wounded by the Roman javelin or the Roman cutlass— 
the short sword which won Rome her Empire—were, no doubt, 
killed either on the spot in the fury of the struggle, or by the 
camp-followers who flocked to the field to plunder; but those 
lightly wounded were carefully tended, in order that they might 
be sold into a slavery which, horrible as it was, must have had 
compensations, or the Italian landlords could never have retained 





— 


the same colour, in easy, and for the most part, unbroken. 
obedience. The risk of life during the battle WAS a8 great’ ag ab 
present, and the risk of life after it greater than in any 

in which the Turk is not the enemy, but the risk of 
tracted physical pain was comparatively small. All wounds werg 
cuts or thrusts, and though surgery was not a scientific art, stil} 
fewer bones were broken, men were healthy, and whatever of 
treatment the age understood was bestowed upon the wounded 
whom it was intended to preserve. There was no good s 


from the extreme severity of the wounds inflicted, the fragmenty 
of shell and conical bullets breaking bones, tearing out flesh, and’ 
making wounds which tax the skill of the highest surgeons even, 
to think of remedy. But still all that can be done for the 
wounded is done ; amputation, though a terrible remedy, shorteng 
or annuls suffering; and the system of pensions prevents the 
starvation to which the ancient soldier, if wounded and beaten— 
for if victorious he got plunder or land—must often hayg. 
been condemned. ‘The modern Turkish system of warfarg 
unites, however, all the horrors of the ancient and of the modern. 
systems of war. Mr. Forbes, who is not unfriendly to them, but. 
regards them, a8 hunters regard wild beasts, as beings from. 
whom nothing can be expected, emphatically asserts that they 
habitually murder the wounded. He says he bas seen them doit, 
It has long been noticed, in confirmation of Mr. Forbes's state. 
ment, that the Turks have no Russian prisoners, and it is: more 
than suspected that they put them to death with circumstanoeg: 
of revolting cruelty. A correspondent of the Times, whose letter 
is published on Wednesday, says :— 

* Nearly 400 wounded remained (near Telis) on the ground close to the 
works. Then occurred one of those abominable scenes of horror which 
would be incredible, if it were not testified to by our own two , 
countrymen, Drs. Douglas and Vachells, who stated voluntarily, when. 
prisoners in the Russian camp, what they had seen with their own eygs,, 
Not a single dead man was touched, but the hapless wounded who fell inte 
the hands of these brutes, worse than savages, underwent the tortare of 
having their ears and noses cut off, of worse and nameless mutilation; 
and in one or two cases, of being fastened down and having fires lighted 
on their stomachs, I do not relate what I saw myself, because the 
bodies were all buried before I arrived; but I tell you that which was 
related to me and to your Special Correspondent by the frank 
Englishmen who saw it, and who vowed that no consideration on 
should induce them to serve with the Turks again.” 

This is not done from any idea that prisoners might be dangerous’ 
or difficult to feed, for the Turks would have no seruple what- 
ever in leaving them to starve. They do it even to their own 
people. A correspondent who went into Plevna with a Turkish 
convoy, apparently as a doctor sent out by charitable people in 
England to attend the Turkish wounded, discovered that the Bul- 
garian cart-drivers—Turkish subjects, mind, and subjects whom, 
according to Mr. Forbes, the Turks treat with quite tender con- 
sideration, sparing their crops and cattle when they can—are not 
allowed any rations on the march, and have either to live by theft 
or to die of starvation. When they give way from hunger, they 
are lashed till they go on again, and when even torture will force 
them to do no more, they are killed or left to starve. He says:— 
‘“The Bulgarian arabajees [drivers of long springless carts], who 
were urged on night and day towards the beleaguered town, were 
supplied with no rations. Such food as they had they owed to 
their own ingenuity and dishonesty. When ingenuity failed or 
dishonesty was detected, the supplies broke down, and men died 
of famine by the way...... We stopped while Dr. Mackellar 
looked at the body of a Bulgarian driver whose throat was clean 
cut from ear to ear, and who lay there now face upwards in the 
dreary rain. Next we stayed while Captain Morisot pointed out 
the evidences which surrounded the stark-naked body of another 
Bulgarian. Broken sticks lay near the body, and one stick lay 
across it, and the whole prostrate figure was thickly marked with 
bruises. We paused again to look at another stark-naked corpse, 
also that of a Bulgarian. This‘man bad been stripped and stoned to 
death. The missiles lay thickly about him, and one stone rested where 
it fell, in the open and passive left hand. ‘here was no easy possi- 
bility of mistake about the nationality to which these murdered 
men had belonged. Though they were stripped, and all signs of 
costume were carried away, they were to be identified at once by 
the long plaits of hair they wore,—a fashion utterly repulsive to 
the Turk, and never adopted by him... ... Hassan Pasha was 
examining a number of Bulgarian prisoners who were charged 
with insubordination. The offence committed by these men was 
that of lying down in the mud, and professing their immediate 
intention to die there. This conduct was, of course, intolerable, 
and the Pasha ordered the men to be bastinadoed.” Then 





such tribes of slaves bigger and braver than themselves, and of 


the men’s feet gangrene, and they die so, still to all appear 


but there was good tending. Modern warfare is also barbarous 3 
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ance without rations. Why should they not? They are dis- 
contented subjects, and the Turkish Pashas do not treat them 
one whit worse than they treat their own best soldiers, the half- 
million of men whose splendid bravery is, to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
mind and the mind of English society, a proof that the Pashas, 
who value them less than their horses, deserve to rule for ever. 
The correspondent of the Times found in Plevna a scene of hor- 
rors which he has hesitated, and, indeed, declined fully to de- 
geribe. We have, however, his own authority, and that of Drs. 
Ryan, Mackellar, and Moore, all sent out, be it remembered, to 
Turks, and all, therefore, of Turkish sympathies, for what 
follows :— 

«When we reached the main hospital, we encountered a scene of 
horror which went quite unspeakably beyond all our previous experi- 
ences. I am authorised by the gentleman I accompanied to say that it 
is qnite beyond the power of language to exaggerate their opinion of 
the deplorable and hideous condition of the wounded. If I could present 
you ahh an adequate picture of this dreadful place, I should produce a 
record which would dwarf De Foe’s deseription of the lazar-houses of 
the Plague. But to attempt sach a picture woald be to shock decency 
by every line. I venture to believe the horrors of this home of filth 
and agony unique and singular. The chambers were large and lofty, 
and there were reasonable facilities for ventilation, but the odours which 
filled every one of them were sickening past all words. Wounded men 
in every stage of disease and filth and pain littered the floors. The 

+.miseries had overflowed into the corridors and on to the very 
stairs, and men with fractures forty days old lay untended and helpless, 
side-by side with cases of raving fever and confluent small-pox. If the 
seader will pain himself by thinking into what foul abandonment of 
nastiness one wounded man might fall if left absolutely untended for a 
week, and will then multiply that imagination by a thousand, he 
may begin to conceive the state of things which so horrified 
men accustomed to the sights of war and the ravages of disease. 
. «++. There were scores of fractares there which had remained 
unset, and had united of their own accord in such distorted attitudes 
that in Dr. Moore’s phrase, ‘limbs were twisted like a ram’s horn.’ 
There were filth, and famine, and fever, and gangrene, and every con- 
ceivable horror of pain and sickness; and the men, of course, were 
dying literally like rotten sheep. Outside, in the hospital square, lay 
forty-three corpses, Death’s harvest for the day. These, I was told, re- 
presented the daily average for the building I have described, and a 
smaller one which stood next door. It wasa piece of careless cruelty, 
and a part of the wicked stupidities of the place, that these dead bodies 
should be stripped and laid out within sight of every sick or wounded 
man who was able to crawl into the square for exercise, or who was 
carried through it from the field to the hospital. The total tale of 
wounded reached 4,500. We visited other hospitals, and found them 
like the first, and the doctors when they left were naturally quite full 
of schemes of work.” 

It was expected that when the new doctors arrived, order of 
some kind would be introduced into this hell, but Osman Pasha, 
‘the Victorious,” the General in command, with the “ Asiatic 
eyes” and ‘‘ singularly thick lips,” compressed till they are scarcely 
noticeable (vide description in the Standard, so friendly to Turks), 
the hero whom English society delights to honour, refused to allow 
any treatment, and peremptorily ordered his own wounded to be 
at once carted away. In vain the doctors remonstrated, and showed 
that the order involved massacre—the Pasha was inexorable, and 
the wounded were forcibly removed :—‘‘ I was riding down the 
street when the first convoy of a thousand started from the town, 
and I trust it may never again be my fortune to witness such a 
miserable crowd as [ saw there. The wretched soldiers stretched 
out their hands for pity and assistance as I rode by, and though 
[understand but little Turkish, the pitiful “‘ Amaan!” shrieked 
or groaned, and the appealing hands and writhing faces were 
more than eloquent. Osman Pasha will find his apologists and 
his judges. For myself, I have no business but to relate facts. 
I have related the truth, and nothing but the truth. To relate 
the whole trath was beyond my power.” Of all the inci- 
dents in Napoleon’s career, the opium which he is believed 
to have administered to his own wounded at Jaffa has 
left _the deepest stain upon his fame. Yet it was 
administered at the request of the men themselves, who knew 
if they lived what tortures the Turks would inflict; but what 
was his callousness to Osman’s, who nevertheless finds in English 
society and English journals men to extenuate his acts, and sug- 
gest that he showed mercy to Turkey in his mercilessness to 
those who died in torture for the sake of his reputation. It was 
mercy to Turkey to expel the wounded. Was it mercy, then, to 
leave them forty days untended? Is it mercy to Turkey, mercy 
by the judgment of the sternest soldiers that any civilised land 
can produce, to teach every Turk that when overmatched his only 
course is surrender, for that, if wounded, his own officers will 
abandon him to a slow death by torture? The argument is as 
futile as it is inhuman, and so istheargumentfromcreed. No doubt 
the Turk is a fatalist. If he were not, the men would anticipate 
the just vengeance of Heaven on those who so maltreat them, 
and whose conduct is extenuated by the very Englishmen who are 


never tired of extolling the patience and the virtue and the 
bravery of their victims; but a belief in necessity does not prevent 
the Turkish officer from providing for the attendance on himself 
and his owa comforts which is refused to the men dying in hos- 
pital of gangrene, foulness, and neglect. How any human 
being can read that narrative, fully confirmed in the Turkophile 
Standard, without a prayer that Providence may speedily bring 
the Turkish Empire to an end, we are utterly unable to con- 
ceive, or rather should be, did we not know by long ex- 
perience that in Englishmen there is some strange imperfection 
of sympathy,—that men who never in their lives ill-treated a 
dependant will defend slavery; that men whom one hour of 
Turkish domination would drive mad will extenuate or affect to 
disbelieve its worst horrors; that men devoted to unrepaid 
labour for the poor will rail at those who would limit vivisec- 
tion. It is well for the world that in Russia and Germany there 
are men who read of these things with minds not blinded by 
fancied “ interests,” and that slowly but surely the hour of the 
gigantic iniquity draws near. 





THE HYDROPHOBIA-PHOBIA. 


HE Medical Examiner of November 3, in a generally sensible 
article on Hydrophobia, recommends that all stray dogs 
should be taken by the police to the station and there destroyed. 
This is a curious illustration of the truth of, —Qu’il n'y a rien qu'on 
donne si libéralement que son avis, even about matters whereon one has 
never taken the pains to obtain the most elementary information. 
All stray dogs found in the Metropolitan District have been, for 
several years back, taken to the police-stations, with such regularity 
that there are never now to be seen in the streets the miserable curs, 
starving and houseless for weeks, which were formerly so common. 
The only difference in the actual state of affairs and that recom- 
mended by the Medical Examiner is that the dogs are not “ de- 
stroyed at the stations (a process which would transform the police 
into butchers), but conveyed daily from all quarters to the Home at 
Battersea. There the animals are kept for three days, on the 
chance of being reclaimed by their owners, and afterwards either 
poisoned instantaneously by prussic acid, or, if valuable, kept, on 
the chance of sale. As was mentioned last week, not a single 
case of rabies has ever occurred among the 150,000 dogs which 
have thus been sent to the institution since its establishment, 
but how many have been prevented from taking the disease by 
such timely sequestration it is impossible to say. 

Something more, then, than merely to direct the police to take 
up stray dogs is obviously needed as a safeguard to the public 
against the terrible danger of hydrophobia ; and this, we are of 
decided opinion, ought to be found in a decreased but strictly 
enforced tax on dogs, and which might most advantageously be 
levied also at an earlier age than the present tax provides,—i.c., six 
months old. The proper check to the multiplication of 
useless curs is to induce people to drown all puppies not 
valued by the owner as soon after birth as humanity to the 
mother will permit, and were dogs of six weeks old subject to 
a tax, this would generally be done. It is almost needless to add, 
further, that any case of wilfully permitting a dog to go at large 
which had shown any—even the very slightest—symptoms of 
rabies, and which has afterwards bitten any human being, should 
be dealt with as an offence of a serious kind, and subjected to a 
heavy penalty of imprisonment, not to be commuted by fine. 
We hope that Sir Thomas Watson’s forthcoming article in the 
Nineteenth Century will recommend such measures which, on his 
authority, will no doubt receive the attention of Mr. Cross. 

On the other hand, it is earnestly to be recommended to the 
owners of dogs, not only to guard them carefully from hurting 
any one, but also to take precautions against submitting them to 
those distressing conditions which, if not actually predisposing 
causes of rabies, certainly render animals specially liable to suffer 
from the virus, if conveyed to them by chance. Want of water, 
want of exercise and access to grass, and (as an excellent French 
writer has recently noticed in the lively pamphlet “ Vivent les 
Chiens’’) still more important, other unnatural restrictions to 
which domestic dogs are often subjected, have beyond all question 
much to do with the spread in Europe of canine madness, from 
which the dogs of the East are almost wholly exempt. 

When these precautions are generally adopted, or even before 
they can be carried out, we earnestly hope that this alarm, which 
has been fanned with sinister diligence, will have subsided, and 
that the Home Secretary will allow no advantage to be taken of 
it to repeat in England the hideous experiments, tried unsuccess- 
fully so often in Italy, and if we are not mistaken, once or twice 
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nearer home, for the artificial production of rabies by sheer 
misery, exposure to the sun, thirst, and confinement, or 
by the more practicable, but no less cruel process of 
inoculating. them with the saliva of infected animals. We 
confess to some fears, as we stated last week, when we see in the 
British Medical Journal that a grant has been made by the British 
Medical Association to four gentlemen, of whom two are authors 
of the ill-famed ‘* Handbook of the Physiological Laboratory,” 
and the third their self-constituted champion, Dr. Ernest Hart, 
to conduct investigations into the pathology of hydrophobia ; and 
also in a ‘‘ Physician's ” letter to the Times the ominous remarks 
concerning such an inquiry, that it ‘‘can only be carried out in a 
well-appointed laboratory, such as the Brown Institute,” and that 
even if it fail to provide a specific remedy for the disease, it will, 
at any rate, remove it into the broad daylight of exact science,” &c. 
We have had more than enough experience already of these 
Egyptian magicians, giving the plagues, but never curing them, 
and merely multiplying the evil, when they are called on to remove 
it. One matter is tolerably plain. The mysterious disease of 
hydrophobia is in a most unusual degree (a far greater degree 
even than cholera) dependent on excited imagination. ‘ Died of 
fright,” as the Pall Mall Gazette says, is the verdict which ought 
to be brought in for half the cases which are returned as 


hydrophobic; and instances might be multiplied ad infinitum 


wherein patients have exhibited all the symptoms of the disease 
when they supposed themselves to have incurred it, and have 
recovered the moment they were reassured of the health of the dog 
which had bitten them. On the other hand, many have sunk under 
the effect of hearing that a dog was subsequently rabid, of which 
they had previously had no fear. One Italian gentleman, reading 
in Paris that his brother had died of hydrophobia in Venice 
immediately, there and then, developed the disease! 

Shall we, then, acquit, as true friends of humanity, those gentle- 
men who are spreading the ‘* scare” with such remarkable industry, 
inundating the Press with cases, genuine or apocryphal, and 
eagerly demonstrating the inutility of every suggested remedy, 
vapour baths, Curare, Datura stramonium, Xanthium spinosum, 
and all the rest? Are they not in some measure accountable for 
many of the fatal consequences, and have we not reason to wonder 
what can be the motive of their extraordinary persistency? Is it 
possible that grants in aid of research, or free licences and certifi- 
cates under the Vivisection Act, can have attraction for any of 
them? At least there must be a vast majority of medical men 
who heartily wish to check the ravages of this dreadful scourge, 
and do not (as old Selden said of the priests of his time) try to 
frighten people, that they may run to them to be saved. We 
have a right to look to this order of physicians to administer a 
stern rebuke to this mischievous propagation of the panic of the 
hour. Meanwhile, let us kill remorselessly every dog which ex- 
hibits even the earliest symptom of rabies,—providing only that we 
do not mistake epilepsy, the most harmless of diseases to which 
dogs are subject, for rabies, the most frightful of them,—holdingit to 
bea crime to keep an animal alive which is itself in misery, and liable 
to give an agonising disease to a human being.* But let us, as 
rational Englishmen, refuse to entertain an unreasoning panic, at 
the instigation of persons who certainly have not our benefit 
or safety in view, in endeavouring to fan it into a flame. 
Last week, we read in the Secolo that a poor dog followed a 
funeral into the cemetery of Milan. When the mourners had all 
departed, the dog laid itself on the new-made grave, and remainéd 
there motionless, in spite of the efforts of the custode to drive it 
away. For three days and nights the animal kept its place over 
its dead master without taking food or water. At the end of that 
time, a police official, informed of the circumstance, made up his 
sagacious mind that the dog must be mad. Affection so true and 
devoted he doubtless considered could be nothing short of mad- 
ness. In this opinion he approached the grave, with a stick in 
one hand and a revolver in the other. When the dog raised him- 
self for self-protection, the police officer shot the animal dead. 





* That all the symptoms supposed to indicate canine madness can be produced 
artificially, and have been so produced by the cruel experiments of physiologists, 
appears from the following extract from the Lancet :—“ INDUCING MADNEsS.—If 
one continues to administer daily a dose of alcohol sufficient to bring on intoxica- 
tion, one remarks in the dog from about the fifteenth day a nervous excitability 
of quite peculiar character. The animal is melancholy and uneasy; he listens, 
the least noise makes him start; when the door is opened, seized with fright, he 
runs and crouches in the darkest corner of the room; he no longer responds when 
patted, he runs away and tries to bite when one attempts to take hold of him, and 
utters sharp cries ai the mere threat of blows. This irritable and timid condition 
increases each day, and from the end of the first month, illusions and hallucina- 
tions becoming added to it, it is transformed into a veritable delirium. In the 
middle of the night he utters plaintive moans, or even whilst all is quiet he begins 
to bark, the cries becoming louder and more frequent, as if an enemy were ap- 
gery speaking or call does not reassure him, one must interfere with a 

ight. At last, during the day he growls without cause; then, thinking he is pur- 
sued, he cries out, runs scared hither and thither, with his head turned back and 
snapping in the air."—(Dr. Magnan in the Lancet, No. 2,664, p. 411.) 


Such are the deeds which terror and stupidity dictate, all the 
world over. Doloris modus est, timoris non item. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——>—_. 
THE SITUATION IN JAPAN. 
Tokio, August 27, 1877, 


peculiar an English resident in Japan during the last few months 
has been the complete absence of reliable news in the capital con. 
cerning the events and progress of the war in the South, We 
have been amused, week by week, with assurances that the in. 
surrection was now virtually over, and that all would be settled in 
a few days. Every day some new Imperialist success has been 
announced, but day by day the final settlement seems further 
off. ‘The best papers of the foreign Press in Yokohama haye 
been compelled to gather information from the columns of the 
native newspapers, whilst these last have been prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, from publishing anything which could disturh 
the minds of the people,—that is, from publishing any real news 
at all. Meantime, we ask ourselves, with some wonder, what this 
insurrection in Japan is really about, what are its objects, and 
what changes it would have brought to pass, if successful. After 
patiently examining the tenets on this point of those who profess 
to know most, I am driven to the conclusion that this is a question 
which, in its entirety, no foreigner can fully understand. But the 
leading features are briefly these :— 

For many years, long before foreigners were known in Japan, 
the great southern clans of Satsuma had always had the reputa- 
tion of being the best soldiers of the Empire. And many of the 
ablest men of Japan, those who have held the highest positions, 
and whose names have been best known even beyond the limits 
of their own country, have been Satsuma men. But with all 
this ability and influence, the great Satsuma clanship could 
hardly avoid being more or less of a thorn in the side of 
any central Government at Tokio. No Eastern despotism 
can endure too powerful a subject. And Satsuma had 
always held a more or less independent position, and the 
Government was frequently withheld by prudential reasons from 
carrying out upon Satuma men regulations which everywhere 
else were strictly enforced. But the expenses of the Government 
and the heavy taxation of the people bred great discontent, and 
the Satsuma men secretly combined for resistance. Of this or- 
ganised resistance the revolt of Mayebara last year was certainlya 
premature outbreak, and the majority of Satsuma men being then as 
yet unprepared, the followers of Mayebara were left to face the 
whole force of the Government alone, and this revolt was speedily 
suppressed. But there can be no doubt that the rising of Maye- 
bara was intimately connected with the present insurrection. 
Such a view is the only one which accounts for a saying very often 
heard in Japanese official circles when the revolt of Mayebara 
was first announced in the autumn of 1876, that the rising might 
be serious if it were not suppressed before Christmas. This 
seems clearly to point to anticipated reinforcements for the rebels 
early this year, and also does much to show how excellently well 
informed the Government party were of the intentions of their 
adversaries. Mayebara’s revolt, however, gave the Government 
very little trouble, and when order was restored, certain con- 
cessions were made to the people, the chief of which was the re- 
duction of the land-tax, and the Government party consolidated 
its resources, and prepared to force the hand of its secret enemies. 
This was easily done. ‘The main reliance of Satsuma had been 
upon its military schools, wherein a very large number of troops 
—some accounts say as many as thirty thousand—were fully 
trained in European fashion, and had access to arms of the most 
modern patterns. The Government, being determined to bring 
matters toa crisis once for all, ordered the abolition of these schools, 
and sent vessels to bring away the arms and ammunition. This 
being refused the war broke out. ‘The Imperialists seem to have 
been prepared for resistance and the most energetic measures 
were at once taken, but they can hardly have been prepared for 
the treachery of such a man as Saigo, late commander-in- 
chief of the Imperial army, a man of the highest distinction 
and ability. Nevertheless, about a fortnight after the first out- 
break, Saigo joined the rebels, and was degraded from his rank, 
and proclaimed a traitor by the Imperial Government. The 
rebels laid siege to the castle of Kumamoto, held by the 
Imperialists, but were unsuccessful in their attempts to take it; 





and when it was finally relieved by the Government troops, 


Pernars the circumstance which of all others has struck a - 
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the hopes of the rebels must have failed them, for their 

ultimate success, which could only have been obtained bya march 

upon Tokio, was now quite out of the question. From then till 
now it bas remained a mere question of time how long the insur- 
gents could hold out, and though the rebels have been constantly 
defeated when they have ventured on anything like a general 
engagement, it may well be doubted whether their mountain passes 
and rugged country will not enable the more desperate among them 
to keep at bay for a long time yet, the huge odds which are 

inst them. The insurrection is announced for about the 
¢wo-hundredth time, as ‘ virtually over,” and the Emperor with 
many of his Ministers has returned to Tokio from his stay in 

Kioto, whither be had gone to be nearer to the seat of war. 

Nobeska, in the province of Hiuga, the last stronghold of the 

rebels, has now been captured, and the insurgents are reported ag 

almost completely hemmed in. ‘ At the same time, their move- 
ments, intentions, and numbers seem to be almost unknown to 

their antagonists, while the whereabouts of Saigo still remains a 

mystery” (Japan Weekly Mail). And again, ‘‘the men left with 

igo are determined to fight to the death.” From these facts, 
coupled with the knowledge that Hiuga is the most rugged part 
of the whole empire, it is not hard to see that it may yet be 
long before complete tranquillity is restored. 
Meantime, who is to pay the piper? The expenses have been 
enormous. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, an organ at least semi- 
official, states that about £5,320,000 (I translate into English 
money) has been expended over and above the ordinary army 
expenditure ; and a rumour is afloat of a proposed further issue 
of £8,000,000 sterling in inconvertible paper. In men the total loss 
during July alone of killed and more or less wounded amounts to 
about six thousand. Taxation is already strained to breaking 
point, as this insurrection and that of Mayebara suffice to show. 
The people are intenscly poverty-stricken, and I am informed that 
many poor dwellings in Tokio have been pulled down by their 
owners, through inability to pay the Government ground-rent, 
The jinriksha-man, who carries his fare a distance of nearly two 
anda half English miles for a sum worth a fraction more than 
threepence, and who is hardly ever lucky enough, unless in 
foreigners’ employ, to make as much as one shilling a day, has 
yet to pay a tax of a dollara month. Every plan has been tried 
to raise the revenue, but it is hard to see where any greater 
strain can be borne. And though the rumour above alluded to of 
a further issue of paper money may be and most probably is 
nothing more than a rumour, yet it is significant, as giving another 
indication of the direction in which an Oriental people is naturally 
prone to look for a way out of difficulty. Yet the foreign trade 
of the country continues to show a slight increase on the whole. 
By the summary, compiled by direction of her Majesty’s Minister, 
and published last week, it may be seen that the imports of Japan 
for the year 1876 show a decrease of $5,379,552, and the exports 
an increase of $9,654,576, as compared with the year 1875; and 
though the exports of this year can hardly fail to be lower than 
in 1876, owing to the accidental circumstances which last year gave 
such an impetus to the Japanese silk trade, yet there seems fair 
promise of an average commercial year on the whole, considering 
the general slackness at present visible nearly all over the world. 
If Japan would but be wise in time, and open her interior to 
foreign capital for the development of her splendid resources, the 
€xpenses of such a war as that now drawing to its close need no 
longer be a matter of anxiety to her Government. 

The Emperor bus not long remained inactive after his return to 
Tokio. On the 21st his Majesty went in person to open the new 
National Exhibition, at the gardens of Uyeno, Tokio. This is the 
largest and grandest exhibition that Japan has ever seen, in fact 
it is in some senses the first. For this is a real industrial exhibi- 
tion; every department of the country is represented by an officia] 
of high rank, and sends specimens of its productions, many of 


on. Few crowds in the world are so essentially law-abiding as a 
Japanese sight-seeing crowd, and such a crowd had assembled at 
Uyeno to see their Emperor pass. The road through had been 
admirably kept, but a superior police officer riding up discovered 
that it was not wide enough, and in obedience to his orders the police- 
men present instantly attacked the crowd with their long staves, by 
way of making them fall back. The poor individuals nearest their 
assailants, well knowing that no Court in Japan would give them 
any redress for a broken head under the circumstances, made 
frantic efforts to escape. Old people and children were knocked 
down and trodden on, and the scene was gi nerally disgraceful. 
Applying the old saying about the blind leading the blind, I re- 
marked to a friend with me that when the half-civilised keeps 
the half-civilised in order, the results are purely savage. ‘These 
police are becoming one of the dangers of Japan. They are 
armed with heavy staves about four feet long, which they use 
on very slight provocation, or on no provocation at all, and as 
any charge of assault against them has to come on in a Japanese 
Court, they are sure of immunity, if the prosecutor is a foreigner. 
When the crowd had been sufficiently bullied, the Emperor 
appeared in his State carriage. In another carriage following 
came the Empress, and following, again, were several of the Court 
nobles and ladies. The general public were admitted to the 
building after his Majesty had left, which almost immediately 
followed on his having, in the Fine-Arts Department, declared 
the Exhibition open. ‘The Court ladies were, of course, in their 
most resplendent attire, and so curiously and elaborately got up 
with powder and rouge, that it was hardly fair that they should 
not have been left bodily in the Fine-Arts Department themselves- 
One word about the ‘ extra-territoriality clause.” It will be 
remembered that this clause exempts foreigners from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Japanese Law Courts, and provides that every civil or 
criminal cause shall be brought into the Court of the defendant's 
nationality. This the Japanese have always resented as unjust, 
saying that when they arrive in England they are at once 
amenable to English law, and that a similar rule in their favour 
ought to hold for Englishmen in Japan. Most casual visitors 
here are inclined to think the same; at the head of these is Sir 
Charles Dilke. The Pall Mall Gazette seems half inclined to- 
wards the same opinion. But the residents, quite apart from the 
more abstract difficulty of submitting to Japanese law when, in 
the strict sense of the word, there is no Japanese law to submit 
to, have had before their eyes a bugbear of very ugly form, which 
it is easy for Englishmen in comfortable London Clubs to be 
indifferent about, but about which we out here, who have 
the risk to run, are not quite so careless. One word expresses it, 
—torture. We were assured last year that torture had been 
finally abolished and rendered for ever illegal, and there were 
not wanting in Tokio enthusiasts who declared that now the 
obnoxious clause might be swept away, and who railed at the 
British Minister for not at once doing so. But Sir Harry Parkes, 
who knows more of Eastern prison systems than all his critics put 
together, was the last man in the world to be carried away by so 
insane an enthusiasm. And now that the rebels are surrendering 
in the South, a notification has appeared in two of the native 
papers, authorising the temporary Court established in Satsuma 
to apply torture to the prisoners. One of these papers was the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, before quoted ; and it is now stated that 
torture was never abolished, except in so far as to make the per- 
mission of the Minister of Justice necessary before it could be 
applied. The Japanese tortures are some of the most diabolically 
cruel that have ever been invented. And by the abolition of the 
“‘ extra-territorial ” clause, Englishmen and Englishwomen would 
be liable to examination in such a Court as this. It is a difficult 
feat to speak calmly and moderately of those who propose and 
support such utter nonsense. Difficult as it is, the Japan Mail 
has managed to doit, and I conclude with the last sentence of a 





which are on sale, so that this is not a mere museum. Many 
of the specimens are excessively beautiful, particularly the 
Porcelain and some of the screens. Cups and plates and vases 
‘are there that look as if garlands of flowers had been thrown at 
them and had clung to them, so exquisitely is the painting done. 
To a real chinamaniac it must inevitably be either spiritual 
torture or pecuniary ruin to walk round some of the stalls, And 
the best of the screens are no less charming,—embossed with 
flowers and figures in ivory and mother-of-pearl, carved and tinted 
to a wonderful perfection. But very far indeed from charming 
was the behaviour of the Japanese police outside the building on 
the morning of the opening. ‘These police are most of them taken 
from the Samurai class, and as such hold a firm belief that all 


good article in that paper on the subject :—‘ At all events, the 
people of Japan must not be allowed to forget that as long as 
the slightest suspicion remains of any such practice being in 
existence, or likely to be resuscitated or adopted in this country, 
it will be absolutely useless to moot even the question of the 
abolition of the extra-territorial jurisdiction.” 





THE FRENCH CRISIS. 

Paris, November 14. 
Tue position here is very strained, and cannot, I think, maintain 
itself for any great length of time. I notice that those who are 
not French people take the most serious view, and are the most 





human beings except Samurai are just so much dirt, to be trodden 





inclined to believe that a physical crisis is imminent; whilst my 
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French friends believe that the danger is in the future rather 
than in the immediate present,—that it consists in the presence 
face to face of the two hostile parties, in the daily sore, in the 
war of words, in the growing distrust, and in the complications 
that must continually arise. For the moment, they have full con- 
fidence in their own patience and relf-restraint, and are deter- 
mined to afford no pretext for the Marshal to appear at the head 
of his legions. 

Unfortunately there are some circumstances in the.case which 
do not favoura peaceful solution. Public opinion, as apart from 
party opinion, condemns the conduct of the Marshal and his 
Ministers. I have heard the more thoughtful Conservatives 
speak in flagrant scorn of the conduct of those in power; that 
wind-blown and rather impotent class of politicians, the Paris 
shopkeepers, are decidedly opposed to the official conspiracy, 
and some of the papers of the defence only apologise for the 
Government by continual attacks upon the inherent wickedness 
and the ulterior designs of its opponents. But this public opinion 
seems to have no power of settling the question. It is no solvent, 
as it would be with us in England ; it leaves the active forces that 
are opposed to each other neither increased nor diminished ; it 
exists, but it does not govern. My friends shake their head, and 
say that public opinion has no power over the men with whom 
they have to deal. I fear it is true, but they do not know, as 
they say it, what a sentence against all France is recorded in their 
words, 

Another unfavourable feature is the disease of terror that afflicts 
a large part of society. To these people, the Marshal and his 
army are the thin plank that divides them from the infernal 
regions. I have some very reactionary friends in Paris, who 
reflect the mental condition of a large number of others besides 
themselves, all of whom succeed in frightening themselves very 
seriously. ‘They tell me terrible stories of what their frotteur 
reports to them as regards the sayings of the class to which 
he belongs. I am less impressed than I might be by 
the frotteur, because I remember: that he was reporting in 
the same manner when I last visited Paris, two years 
ago, and I am learning to look upon him as an institu- 
tion. It is in vain to tell my friends that it is the Marshal and 
his Government who are the authors of their danger, and of the 
terror they feel. Whatever may be the temper of the Paris 
working-people, there is but one course left for society to follow, 
and that is to accept Jaw in order that the workmen may accept 
it, to renounce the methods of force in order that the workmen 
may renounce them. The Marshal is the one dangerous man in 
France at this moment, as the official who continually called for 
silence was, according to the dictum of the Judge, the one noisy 
man in court. 

It would be unfair, however, to suppose that this panic exists 
entirely without foundation. No doubt a great deal of oppo- 
sition to the majority of the Deputies arises from the conserva- 
tive distaste for certain liberal measures which are looked upon as 
the consequence of a really Left Ministry. But it is not the fear 
of secular education, or the suppression of what we should call 
denominational grants, that throws the dead weight of so large 
a part of society on the side of personal rule. The violence of 
the past leaves its consequences behind, and in France each man 
dreads the other, when he sees the latter coming into power. 
It will be a happy day for France when the Republican party 
(there is no hope for it as regards the other party) deliberately 
set themselves to convince the whole people that their rule is 
broad enough and even enough for all to live under, in possession 
of rights, if not of favours. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
en 
THE PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In troubling you with a few remarks in reference to Mr. 
Roby’s letter on ‘* Owens College and the University of London,” 
I have no desire whatever to enter into the whole question now 
under the consideration of the Privy Council. The main argu- 
ment in fayour of the proposal to give this College a University 
position, we hold to lie in the advantages which this district and 
the nation will derive from the establishment of another inde- 
pendent seat of culture and learning, where teaching and ex- 
amining shall not be separate. Mr. Roby indicates a wish that 
the subject should be treated with regard to the practical mis- 


he actually points out as likely to ensue is of a twofold kind, 
firstly, the existing difficulties of schools will be increased by the 
creation of a new set of examinations, to distract the atten. 
tion of students and masters,—a result which, if it implies 
the counteraction of a Chinese uniformity of school- i 
may be contemplated without pain, and even with satig. 
faction. Secondly, the establishment of a new degree-giving 
centre would ‘lower the standard of distinction, and ¢ 
lower the limit of attainment.” ‘To substitute a provincia 
standard for a wider one, is a long and serious step in the 
direction.” Mr. Roby evidently considers both that the new 
degrees would be less thought of, and that they would be easier 
to get. That the degrees of a new University will at first be 
thought less of than when they have proved their value in the 
eyes of the country is likely enough, though, considering theex. 
perience of the University of London itself, there is nothing 
disheartening about the expectation. But a provincial centre dogg 
not necessarily imply what Mr. Roby, with less than metropolitan 
charity, insinuates under the phrase “a provincial standard.” Ag 
a Governor of the College, he must be aware that the memorial 
presented on behalf of the College in July last includes definite. 
guarantees ensuring the maintenance at a due height of the 
standard of examinations in the proposed University. If, as:he 
thinks probable, more students should seek the new degrees in 
expectance of a lower standard, they would be speedily undeceived, 
even though the authoritative prophecy of a provincial leve} 
should have made them be of good cheer. 

For the rest, Mr. Roby’s letter amounts to an argument that. 
the existence of the very evils which we believe to be the resnit. 
of the present relations between this College and the University 
of London invalidates our claim for independence. He says that 
“about one-fifth ” of our non-medical students “ stay more than 
two years in regular study at the College.” I leave the Medicad 
School out of the question, as Mr. Roby does so, although the 
numbers of its students (which place it fourth among the Medical 
Schools in this country) form one of the considerations whith 
support ourclaim. As to the other students, in a growing insti- 
tution like Owens College, it is only to be expected that the pro- 
portion of third-year men, which is further diminished by sundry 
obvious causes (such as the fact that some of our students at the 
end of their second year pass into the Medical School, while 
many, as occasional students, naturally only take a two-years’ 
course), should fall far below a third of the total number ; nor wasI 
aware that the experience of University College, London, differs 
from our own in this respect. Again, some of our students, of 
course, come to us after the London matriculation, and for such 
students the University of London itself makes two years the 
normal length of the Undergraduate course. But apart from and 
above these considerations, it is the very fact that the University 
of London, in accordance with the principle of its present con- 
stitution, makes no requirement of collegiate residence, which 
prevents our exacting from our students a length of stay at 
College such as either the whole course of study for a London 
degree, or any University course worthy the name, requires. 

Mr. Roby further points out that the average of students from 
this College who have become graduates of the University of 
London “for the last five years, which is the most favourable 
period I can take, is a little over ninea year.” It isa well-known 
fact, which it is unnecessary here to explain at length, that a large 
proportion of those who matriculate in the University of London 
do not proceed to the higher examinations either in Arts or 
Science. Of our own students, moreover, a considerable number 
prefer to proceed to Oxford or Cambridge without always com- 
pleting their London course. Unsatisfactory, however, in this 
respect as our relations with the University of London are and 
must remain, the number of our students who pass through its 
examinations exhibits a marked increase on an average of years, 
and we have had our fair share of honours. 

We not only admit, but we have, in documents to which Mr. 
Roby has access, urged upon public attention the fact that the 
London degrees do not of themselves suffice to attract the youth 
of this district to undergo a complete course of University train- 
ing. We openly avow that a stronger attraction than a degree 
from a distant centre is needed to induce considerable numbers 
of young men to undergo sufficiently long periods of study, bat 
we also assert thata strong attraction would lie in the prospect of 
a training such as in many instances we are at present pre- 
vented from giving. We not only concede. that a very 
large proportion of our best students do not direct their endea- 
vours towards the London examinations, and that their teachers 





chief involved in the creation of a new University. The mischief 


approve of this, but we argue from this state of things that the 
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resent relation between the College and the University is an 
untenable one. We assert that, notwithstanding the relatively 
mall number of London degrees taken by students of this 
College, a specially strong and steadily increasing desire prevails 
in this district for the spread of an education which shall provide 
young men with a sound and systematic training in such subjects 
as are usually taught in Universities ; and while acknowledging 
the great services rendered to national education by the University 
of London, and our own obligations to it, we maintain that our 
connection with it seriously thwarts our work, impedes our pro- 
, and in some directions forbids our even attempting to 
fulfil the highest functions of a place of University education. 
On Mr. Roby’s positive recommendations I need not dwell. He 
offers to the student who “ loves to connect his degree with his 
place of higher education” a suggestion which might possibly 
meet the case, if the local title were the advantage really looked 
forward to for the members of the proposed University. Member- 
ship of a University means not only a share in the advantages of 
ite present and the pride of its past, but also contingently a 
participation in its government, and an opportunity of helping to 
direct its progress. These are among the advantages which the 
members of the Scotch, like those of the old English Universities, 
‘have derived from belonging to academic bodies with a past, a 
present, and a future of their own. It is such a future which we 
think it no overstrained ambition to desire for this College, 
instead of that temptingly held out to it by Mr. Roby in his con- 
cluding paragraph. ‘The recalcitrant schools of a province ” are 
apparently an enigmatic fiction of his imagination, and the refer- 
ence to Hampden, Cromwell, and the Commune is merely 
historically and syntactically odd; but the prospect of “a well- 
ordered liberty under a common constitution” is a vision in 
which we cannot indulge as to our relations with the University 
of London, even if the constitution of “Sparta” should have 
been modified into contradiction with itself, in accordance with 
‘the fantastic scheme which Mr. Roby has elsewhere propounded. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., 


Owens College, Manchester, November 13. A. W. Warp. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—My bad writing has caused one or two misprints in the 
‘letter from me which appears in your paper of to-day. One mis- 
print is of importance. Please correct it in any way you think 
proper. 

The total number of non-medical students in the day classes 
(of Owens College) in the session 1876-7 was 415 (four hundred 
and fifteen). My figures have been wrongly printed “ sixty.”— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 


Wood Hill, Pendleton, November 10. H. J. Rosy. 





“THE ACTION OF EXAMINATIONS.” 

(To THR EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your issue for Saturday, November 3, contains a review of 
a book with the above title by “‘H. Latham M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall.” I find on p. 1337 :—“‘ His [Mr. Latham’s] 
way of putting the case against those examinations [viz., those 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners] may be stated 
thus:—The man who goes to Mr. Wren to be ‘ coached’ for the 
Indian examinations has no time to be educated, he must be 
‘crammed.’ It would be a waste of time to try to exercise and 
develope his judgment to teach him to reason, or to inculcate 
wholesome intellectual habits.” 

T have not read Mr. Latham’s book, but am quite content to 
take your summary. Mr. Latham would have done well had he 
taken the trouble to learn a few simple facts about the matter, 
before he committed himself to such monstrous absurdities. I 
Should have been happy to inform him, had he applied to me, 
that the one thing we do, and do successfully, is to ‘* educate ” 
our pupils, and to develope their intellectual powers in every way 
We can; that “cram,” meaning “a mass of details which will pay 
On the examination-day and be forgotten a week or two after, is 
the one thing which “ assuredly will not pay;” and that nothing 
will “pay” but real knowledge, real power of thinking, and 
teal power of putting down on paper the result of that know- 
ledge and thought. I could have shown him that the lecturers 
Who teach the men who come here are of greater university and 
general distinction than those who teach the undergraduates of 
Trinity Hall, and quite as incapable of degrading a noble pro- 
fession by any tricks or dodges. I could have proved my state- 


sioners and the Blue-book of March, 1876, especially pp. 483-4, 
513, &c. of the Twentieth Report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, and pp. 16, 19, 40, 811, &c., of the Blue-book. 

So thorough has been the education, so praiseworthy the 
‘* regular habits, self-denial, avoidance of dissipation, concentra- 
tion of purpose, and a clear distinction between knowledge and 
what the carnal man confounds with it,”—vide p. 1374 of your issue 
—of the candidates; so rapidly was the number of competitors 
diminishing, and the per-centage of our successful pupils increasing, 
that the present Government anxious to discourage free-traders 
in education and encourage existing “interests,” which were 
‘* harassed” and endangered by our success, first appointed Lord 
Hampton special Civil Service Commissioner, and then promul- 
gated new regulations, carefully drawn to handicap heavily the 
best teachers and the best pupils. Future candidates are to be 
allowed to take up only “elements,” ‘ outlines,” ‘ periods,” 
and other such abominations. Under the old regulations,—Non 
multa, sed multum, was the motto of the successful candidates. 
Under the new, thoroughness is forbidden, and smatterings of 
numerous rudiments made compulsory.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Powis Square, W., November 8. WALTER WREN. 





THE AUTHORITY OF ST. PAUL. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the remarks which you have appended to my last letter 
you put some questions to me to which I shall be obliged to you 
to allow me to make a fairly complete answer. 

The subject has widened in your hands into one of very high 
importance,—no less than the kind and amount of authority which 
Christians should attribute to the writers of the Bible, and 
specially to St. Paul. And if I understand you aright, you claim 
for yourself, and for all other Christians, the right to set aside 
their teaching without scruple, when it seems to you unreasonable, 
or even strange. ‘‘A mere isolated text,” written—in your 
judgment—“ in a rhetorical vein,” ‘‘and out of harmony with ”— 
your own view of—“ the general tenour of the Christrian revela- 
tion,” ‘you do not see should even give you pause.” These 
principles, claimed for the use of all Christians, would leave, you 
will allow, a very wide door open for freedom from the slightest 
bondage to Bible “ texts.” And coming from you, they carry, and 
they deserve—I say it in all sincerity—to carry, great weight with us 
all. Allow me, then, as an old reader of the Spectator, very earnestly 
to ask you to reconsider these statements, with a view to your 
possibly, at least, guarding them, in some respects. Some of your 
correspondents appear to carry the application of these principles 
very far. Thus Mr. B. H. Alford, referring to the words of the 
Bible, ‘we do well to give heed to the word of prophecy” 
—wmeaning, I suppose, simply inspired teaching in general—‘‘as to 
a light shining in a dark place,” appears, if I understand his 
letter right, to hold that we no longer need such guidance ; we 
are not now in ‘‘a dark place,” we do not need the leading-strings 
of texts, our own instincts are a sufficient guide. I do not, for 
myself, by any means deny that there is some truth underlying 
such assertions, but they are surely much too broadly stated. 
Allow me now to answer the questions you ask me. 

1. Do I deny that St. Paul, at one period of his ministry, 
clearly taught that the end of the world was nigh at hand? 
Certainly not; it seems to me undeniable that he and the 
Apostles in general held that belief, and taught it plainly. But 
that fact does not, I submit, in the smallest degree invalidate the 
divine authority of the rest of their teaching. For this particular 
point—the time of the end—was specially declared by our Lord 
not to be revealed to any one,—‘‘ Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father” (St. Mark xiii., 32); upon that point, 
therefore, the Apostles are declared to have been on a level in 
knowledge with other and uninspired men, and might, like them, 
be mistaken. But to this applies, surely, the saying, ‘‘ The ex- 
ception proves the rule,”—i ¢., the mentioning of anything as an 
exception proves that the contrary is held to be the rule. This 
would be my own answer to your question. You no doubt re- 
member that Mr. Maurice held very strongly to another view of 
the meaning of the expressions respecting ‘‘ the end of the world” 
or “of the age,” by which he avoided the difficulty. 

2. You ask whether I defend what you call St. Paul's hasty 
denunciation of Alexander the Coppersmith? In the first place, 
I do not see that such a question is to the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. Those words of St. Paul are not a statement of a truth, 
but an outburst of personal feeling—and it has never, I think, 
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sins of temper—and the facts of the sacred history disprove any 
such idea. But as you have mentioned the words, let me ask,— 
Is it so certain that St. Paul was sinful in using such words? If 
& man opposes us because we are doing the work of God—which, 
no doubt, was the case with this man—is it wrong to wish that God 
would punish him? When St. Paul expressed with great vehemence 
a precisely similar wish with reference to Elymas the Sorcerer, God 
gave his direct and immediate sanction to his servant’s words by 
a miraculous stroke of vengeance. Not of King Saul only, but 
sometimes of others also, it has been true that when their 
‘anger was kindled greatly,” the reason was that none other 
than the Spirit of God ‘* had come upon them ” (I. Samuel, xi. 6.) 
After all, what St. Paul did was only to remit the bad man to 
God’s judgment ; and the best thing, probably, for him was to be 
sharply punished. Just punishment is, of course, often the truest 
kindness. Is there not great truth in the Psalmist’s saying ‘‘ Thou, 
Lord, art merciful” (I suppose the word here means ‘‘ benevo- 
lent,” or ‘ beneficent”), ‘* because thou rewardest every man 
according to his works?” I think you have been hard upon St. 
Paul in this case. 

3. What are we to say of St. Paul’s words commanding 
women to cover their heads during public worship, ‘‘ because 
of the angels?” Are they folly or superstition? I cannot 
see it. The words are very obscure. But they read like an 
argumentum ad hominem; may they not be an allusion to some 
belief commonly entertained by Christians at that time, which 
St. Paul might perhaps mean to use as an illustration, without 
necessarily intending to adopt it altogether ?—as if he had said, 
‘There are divine presences in an assembly of Christians 
gathered together for the worship of God; therefore show 
reverence outwardly, as well as inwardly’’? Some, of course, 
would hold that the belief that angels may literally be present in 
our assemblies is a superstition. But why ?—unless we reject 
all belief in angels, in spite of the words of our Lord, as well as 
his Apostles? ‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our common-sense philosophy.” When you say 
that ‘St. Paul freely admitted that much of his teaching was not 
founded on revelation at all,” this is surely far too broad a statement. 
What do you make of his words, —‘‘ If any man think himself to be 
a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord.” (I. Cor., 
xiv. 37.) 

Allow me, in conclusion, to say that though I sincerely hold 
that we owe much deference to the judgment and to the moral 
and spiritual instincts of the Spectator, we owe far more to those 
of that great Apostle whom you yourself call, not ‘‘ Paul” simply, 
but ‘St. Paul.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hagley Rectory, November 13. W. H. Lytre.ton. 





THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN LANDSCAPE. 
(To Taz EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.") 
S1r,—The writer of an interesting article in your last number, on 
‘* The Human Element in Landscape Painting,” quotes a passage 
of a letter from an artist friend, expressing the views of the artist ; 
and after combating those views, expounds his own. Will you 
permit me to suggest that neither the writer of the article nor 
the artist has dealt satisfactorily with the subject? 

The artist (to put it shortly) divides all landscapes into two 
classes, the imaginative and the real, contending that ‘‘ human 
interest” is only applicable to the former. The writer objects to 
this hard-and-fast line of demarcation, and he is in the right. In 
the best of imaginative landscapes there is a good deal of 
realism, and most realistic landscapes would probably be the 
better for some imagination ; but even if the strictest realism be 
insisted on, there is no reason why man should not be 
treated realistically, as well as inanimate nature. Having dis- 
posed of the fallacies of his friend, the writer, I think, 
falls into error himself, in maintaining (as I understand him) 
that ail landscapes require, or would, at least, be improved by 
human interest. The following passage appears to assert this pro- 
position very broadly :—‘‘A landscape which bears upon it no 
mark of man’s presence on the earth suggests what may be almost 
called a lie, for there must have been one man to see it, or the 
scene could not have been painted; and after all, the painting is 
not nature herself, but only nature as she appeared to that man’s 
mind, who looked at her through the medium of a thousand un- 
known prejudices, thoughts, and feelings.” It may be freely 
conceded that ‘‘nature herself” may possibly be something very 
different from what she appears to us, that a landscape does not 
reveal the substance of matter (whatever that may be), but only 
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such of its attributes as are cognisable by the human vision. [¢ 
may be further conceded that all men are not alike impressed by 
the same scene, any more than they are by the same picture, 
but how is the argument thereby advanced? ‘The only definite 
meaning of which this passage appears susceptible is that if a scene- 
bearing no marks of man’s presence is viewed by one person 
only, that person must be represented in the picture of it, or the 
picture will be a lie, in other words, that in such pictures we- 
must always have the contemplating artist in the foreground ; and 
yet this cannot be the real meaning of the writer. The artist 
does not see himself, he forms no part of the natural landscape, 
and has no business on the canvas. 

I submit that no more definite rule can be safely laid down 
than that the appropriateness of human interest (of which I 
accept the wide definition of the writer) must depend upon the 
subject-matter of the picture and the object-of the artist. Of 
many landscapes the interest is chiefly human,—such, for example, 
as Turner’s ‘‘ Building of Carthage,” his Venetian pictures, and 
indeed all pictures of cities and of the works of man. To many 
pictures of another class, dealing principally with nature, human 
interest is appropriate and almost necessary. A harbour suggests 
shipping ; a down, a shepherd and his flock; a highway, way-- 
farers ; a brook, with stepping-stones, persons crossing it,—and so 
forth ; and had the writer contented himself with contending 
that most landscapes would be the better for some human interest, 
he might not have been far wrong. But surely it is a legitimate 
object of landscape art to represent, pure and simple, the 
sublimest effects in nature. 

Perhaps the grandest natural forms are mountain ranges, such as 
those of the Alps and the Himalayas, and their grandeur is often 
greatly heightened by certain aspects of the sky. In the presence 
of such scenes, the mind is filled with the sentiment of the sublime 
in nature ; if we think, it is not of man nor of his concerns, but 
of those tremendous forces by which the mountains have been 
upheaved,—of Him at whose bidding ‘‘ the heaven and earth rose 
out of Chaos.” It is for the painter to reproduce, and intensify, 
if he can, the emotions and thoughts awakened by the scene, and 
in pictures of such scenes the ‘human element” is not only 
unnecessary, but intrusive. 

The writer has, I think, hit upon an unfortunate illustration. 
He refers to the Swiss pictures of Mr. Elijah Walton, of whick 
he observes that ‘‘ they produce absolutely no effect whatever,” 
and assumes the cause of this non-impressiveness to be their 
‘‘want of connection with humanity.” May I suggest another? 
That although in some respects clever, they are untrue to nature ; 


that their effects are forced and false, and that neither in drawing’ 


nor in colouring are they what the French call “sincere.” The writer 
would have done better toreferto the exhibition of M. Loppé, which. 
was open in Conduit Street two or three years ago, and is now to 
be seen at Chamounix. M. Loppé is a genuine artist, and has 
painted the High Alps with much fidelity and a good deal of 
power, though not with ‘the highest technical dexterity. I assert 
that some of his pictures of the vast Alpine solitudes, accessible 
only to himself and the chamois, under effects of storm, cloud, 
and sunshine, do produce a great and a permanent effect upon 
most people who have seen them. Many of them, which I have 
not beheld for years, are at this moment fresh in my memory. M. 
Loppé, in pictures of this class, avoids ‘‘ human interest.” If he 
occasionally inserts a figure, it is only as an index to the height. 


‘of the mountains ; and Iam satisfied that the writer of the article, 


if he saw the pictures, would have the candour to acknowledge 
that M. Loppé is in the right.—I am, Sir, &c., R. P. C. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I have read with much pleasure your critic’s able and 
interesting article on ‘‘The Human Element in Landscape 
Painting.” Will you allow me space to explain why it is that, 
while agreeing with the greater portion of what he says on the 
subject, I think that he errs in supposing that ‘“‘ a few stone-pines 
in the foreground, a wreath of cloud filling the valley, a blue 
mountain beyond, and above all the snowy crest of an Alp, 
golden in the sunset or grey in the dawn,” will not of themselves 
supply us with the elements of a picture which shall abundantly 
satisfy all the conditions of excellence? ‘If,” says the writer, 
‘‘we are to be raised to any noble emotion by a painting, it 
must be by an appeal to what is noblest in us.” I do not think 
that the superlative is necessary, but at any rate, there are some 
who are of opinion that not the least noble emotions of which 
they are capable are stirred within them when in the silence of 
some mountain solitude they,— 
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Sateen 
“ Hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores unrolled.” 


In such a picture, then, the human element is supplied by the be- | 


holder himself. As he looks upon it, he finds himself trans- 

orted amid a rush of old memories and old associations, all 
clothed in the golden hue of imagination, to those stupendous 
Alpine fastnesses where in some by-gone days he 

“ Worshipped the Invisible alone.” 

Introduce a human figure here, and-the whole charm is destroyed. 
With the writer’s analysis of such pictures as the ‘‘ Téméraire ” 
and “Abandoned” I fully agree, but there are pictures and 
pictures, and nota few of us find. that we derive most real pleasure 
from those which we can use as windows whereby to escape alone 
for afew moments from this life of ‘‘ common work-a-day humanity 
(to use your critic's own expression), whether it be to moor or 
mountain, to the breezy hill-side, or to “ the silence that is in the 
pathless woods,” 


s¢ Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 


—Iam, Sir, &c., 


MR. PATTISON AND HIS LITERARY DOCTRINE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Sm,—May I be allowed to point out the singular and amusing 
discrepancy between the doctrine preached by the Rector of 
Lincoln in his delightful paper in this month’s Fortnightly, and his 
own practice, as exemplified in the same article ? 

The Rector’s paper is throughout an attack on modern litera- 
ture, and an exhortation to the study of the older Classics. He 
speaks very bitterly of the modern style, which must conform to 
the ‘‘ dialect and grammar of to-day,” and is scornfully indignant 
with the ‘young man” of the Daily Telegraph, who does not 
appreciate a ‘‘ racy and idiomatic style, fed by the habitual reading 
of the older English literature.” Yet the very paper in which 
these words appear is seiected, most justly, by your reviewer as 
affording an admirable illustration of the modern improvement in 
style. Racy and idiomatic it undoubtedly is, so idiomatic, indeed, 
as to admit such words as “cram,” “bore,” “sap,” ‘ whittle,” 


G. G. G. 





cause I shrink from exposing the Union to the kind of 
misrepresentation which Mr. White, honestly, no doubt, but 
most unfairly, is attempting now. I accept the honour on this 
second occasion, in deference to the judgment of many whose 
opinion justly carries weight with me, and because I am assured 
that it is perfectly well understood among us that the Chairman 
of our Union commits no one but himself. Mr. White's cunten- 
tion is about as fair as if I had attempted to represent that the 
Union shared his views, when an eminent minister of our body, 
who holds them, received a very cordial welcome to the chair 
eight years ago. It pains me to have to write to you on a matter 
so largely personal, but a sense of loyalty to the Union compels 
me to ask for the insertion of these few lines. I think that I can 
promise that they shall be the last with which I shall trouble you 
on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., J. BALpwin Brown. 








POETRY. 
> 
WAITING. 
WHEN rose-leaves in long grasses fall 
To hide their shattered head, 
All tenderly the grasses tall 
Bow down to veil the dead. 


And there are hearts content to wait, 
Still as the grasses lie, 
Till those they love, however late, 


Turn there at last to die. F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 
FIVE YEARS OF PENAL SERVITUDE.* 
Tuts is no romance. The publishers assure us that it is a real 


record of five years’ penal servitude, by one who has served his 
time, and we see no reason to doubt it. There is an unmistakably 





and ‘‘cheek,” the use of which can hardly be said to proceed from 
a regular diet of the older English literature. 
Mr. Pattison is in fact entirely in accord with the “ young 
man” of the Daily Telegraph, and while posing as the Apostle of 
the Older English Classics, he himself uses slang and (apparently) 
reads ‘* Quida.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. 





CATS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The world needs educating on the subject of cats. When 
it knows what wonderful and delightful creatures they are, it will 
appreciate them as we, who have learned that lesson, appreciate 
them. Then the scoffers will leave off laughing at us, because we 


genuine ring in the narrative, which Defoe or Mr. Gilbert could 
not imitate. It is a simple, unvarnished account, so far as we 
can judge, of a convict’s life in Newgate, Millbank, and Dartmoor. 
No one could have written the book who had not had what the 
author terms “ peculiar facilities for seeing a great deal of the 
workings of the system of penal servitude.” His explanation of his 
conviction and imprisonment is that he was drawn into the meshes 
of the law by a man who was too clever for him, and who 
fled the country and left him to meet a charge to which, 
in the absence of his ensnarer, he had virtually no defence ; 
that he was found guilty and recommended to mercy by the jury ; 
and that the Judge pronounced upon him the lightest sentence 
which the law allowed. If we may judge of the man by his book, 








love the society and admire the qualities of the cat. I have indeed 
known some surprising conversions already, and 1 confidently 
expect many, when a little project, which has been formed by a 
few of us who have the advantage of a proper estimation of the 
most beautiful and entertaining of domestic animals shall have been 
carried into execution. I will not say more at present than that 
I hope you will permit me, through your columns, to request that 
such of your readers as are interested in cats, well acquainted 
with their ways, and willing to aid in spreading the knowledge of 
them, will favour me with anecdotes really authentic, and facts 
which have come under their personal observation. In every case 
of compliance with this request, it would be necessary that the 
name and address of the person kindly furnishing me with infor- 
mation should be given. Permit me to add that letters on the 
subject may be addressed to “C. A. T.,” care of Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A Constant READER AND DIscIr.e. 





THE INDEPENDENTS AND ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—The majority of the members of the Congregational Union 
are too wise to be ‘‘ very angry” either with Mr. White or with 
myself, because, in a serious and reverent spirit, we endeavour to 
explore, a little beyond the lines of the popular creed, an obscure 
and difficult subject, on which, in all ages, very various views 
have been held in the Universal Church. But “not angry ” is 
not equivalent to ‘ sympathetic.” Some few years ago I 
declined this Chairmanship, partly because I have no love for 
even the mildest of ecclesiastical dignities, but mainly be- 


an 


his misfortunes were greater than his crimes; he writes in a 
manly strain, gravely, and without any moroseness, of his experi- 
ence; and it is quite clear that when once he was found guilty, 
he bore his lot with cheerful endurance. Had he obtained the 
maximum number of marks which a convict can obtain in a year, 
viz., 2,902, he would have got twelve months and three weeks 
struck off the term of his sentence; and in point of fact, he re- 
ceived a remission of twelve months and ten days, a proportion 
which speaks highly for his good-conduct. The prison authori- 
ties liked him, and we can see in his book the qualities which 
raised him to the most responsible post which a convict can hold, 
that of ‘‘ buttie,” or assistant to the Clerk of the Works at 
Dartmoor. 

Of Newgate, in which he was first confined, he carried away 
very unpleasant recollections. He liked, indeed the chaplain, Mr. 
Jones, who never talked ‘‘ cant,” who could see through the 

hypocritical dodges of artful prisoners, but who had a happy way 
of saying kindly, unobtrusive, helpful words. Mr. Jones, too, 

gave him excellent advice about worldly matters ;— told him to be 

careful to destroy all letters as soon as read, for prosecutors’ 

solicitors were not very particular as to how they got information, 

and half-a-crown with a warder sometimes went a long way ; 

and showed him how by beating and rubbing the strands of old 

rope, the picking of eakum was made much easier. The baths 

in the prison were good; the cells were clean, ‘fearfully, spot- 

lessly clean ;” and the ventilation was well attended to. The 

warders were not altogether a bad set, their worst fault—in the 

eye of a prisoner, a very venial one—was that they occasionally 





























* Five Years Penal Servitude. By One who bas Endured it, London: Bentley 
a Co 
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fell asleep in their too long hours of duty. Our author had three 
pounds of oakum given him to pick, and he had his cell to wash out 
and scrub ; but he was not overworked. Still, looking at the prison 
with a critical, practised eye, all the arrangements at Newgate 
struck him as bad. They boiled the beef in a foolish way that 
was not seen at any other prison, and the soup was tasteless. 
Frivolous rules, unheard of elsewhere, were enforced; the men, 
for example, were ordered to march to chapel with their hands 
behind them, like schoolboys. The warders were too few for 
their work, and in the regulations and arrangements there was 
an air of ineffective fussiness unknown in convict establishments. 
He tells one story which seems to corroborate his aspersions on 
the management of Newgate in the somewhat remote days of 
which he speaks. A convict under a long sentence managed to 
pick up a nail, or to extract the nail out of the “ fiddle,” as the 
instrument used in picking oakum is called, took a brick 
out of the roof of his cell, removed others, got on the roof, and 
then, not caring to drop into the street below, returned to 
his cell and sounded his signal spring gong. And while these 
noisy operations were going on, the warders were supposed to be 
patrolling the galleries, and peering into the cells through the 
spy-holes in the doors ! 

From Newgate our author went to Millbank Penitentiary. 
This was a change for the better. The Millbank soup, made from 
heads and shins of beef, and thickened with a large variety of 
vegetables, was excellent, as he minutely records. The diet was 
not monotonous, for plenty of vegetables were grown within the 
prison, and but for the fact that the tins in which dinner was 
served were occasionally disgracefully dirty, a prisoner could not 
complain of the fare. The clothes supplied were good, though 
the flannel was by no means ‘‘superfine Welsh,” but rather of 
the nature of an anchorite’s hair shirt. The cells, which measured 
ten feet by ten, were clean, and would have been not unpleasant, 
had the windows looked outwards instead of inwards. He had to use 
the water-bucket with which the cell was supplied as a seat and asa 
table. He was set to work at tailoring, and if he had to go to 
the infirmary, he found the wardersthere ‘‘ about the greatest brutes 
in the place.” But he had the necessaries and some of the com- 
forts of life. There was time for reading, and books were pro- 
curable. Tobacco found its way into the prison, in spite of 
regulations to the contrary, by warders who were “squared” by 
‘* pals” outside. ‘hose who were ignorant had the benefit of the 
schoolmasters’ services; and a prisoner who had earned his full 
complement of marks during the first two years was promoted to 
the rank of ‘‘a teaman,”—that is to say, he received one pint of 
tea every evening, instead of gruel. Of course, if he lost his 
class by misconduct of any sort—or, as the prisoners phrased it, 
‘* smashed the teapot ’—he reverted to plain gruel. If he wished 
to speak to a warder, he had only to push a small lath of wood 
through the inspection window; and if he wished to see the 
governor, doctor, or chaplain, he had only to lay his little hair- 
broom at the door of his cell, and the signal was attended to. On 
the whole, life at Millbank Penitentiary was not much more 
intolerable than many a country house on a wet day ; and we can 
fancy many a prisoner thinking it port after storm, and looking 
back with half-pleasure on the days when he served ‘‘her Majesty 
for nothing at Millbank.” 

The author’s next place of confinement was the large convict 
prison at Dartmoor, where he figured as ‘‘ No, 35,796.” Thither 
he was taken, with thirty-nine other prisoners, including two or- 
dained clergymen, a decent old man who had got into trouble— 
innocently, our author thinks—on account of stolen stamps, a 
Whitechapel pickpocket whose “lay” was stealing pewter pots, 
and a young man of fortune, guilty of embezzlement. Life there 
was not pogitively unendurable. It was necessary, indeed, to 
resign oneself to slavery, but the loss of liberty was the chief 
hardship. It was no use to try to escape; the civil guard and 
warders had orders to fire with their rifles on a fugitive ; there 
is a standing reward of £3 for the arrest of an escaped convict, 
and his uniform is so marked that there is no avoiding capture. 
Striking or threatening an officer was punished by the offender 
being put in fetters, by solitary confinement, or even by flogging. 
The warders were apt to worry those whom they disliked by send- 
ing them to be cropped every few days, and to offend decent men 
by putting them in company with foul-mouthed brutes. The 
doctor and apothecary seem to have been an odd pair, and the 
latter sorely vexed our author. ‘Men are given pills or castor 
oil, which they have to swallow there and then, in the middle of 
their dinner. Fancy getting up in the middle of eating fat boiled 
mutton to take a dose of castor oil!” Or, to quote another tale of 
horror, fancy a person suffering from acute cold being stripped 








in a windy passage, and made to wait two hours for the doctor! Our 
author meditated his revenge on the apothecary, and he had it 
sooner than he expected. It was his duty, as assistant of the 


Clerk of the Works, to serve out wall-papers for the officials’* 


quarters, and he thought of avenging himself by giving to the 
bullying apothecary some hideous pattern. But the first thing to 
be served out for the apothecary turned out to bea coffin-plate 
and fittings: he kept spirits for private consumption in a medi. 
cine-bottle on his shelves ; some one of his many foes, it ig sug. 
pected, deliberately substituted a bottle of strychnine of like 
appearance, and the poor apothecary swallowed a dose which 
would have killed twenty men. 

There was another side to prison life at Dartmoor. Our 
convict had time to study Spanish and Geometry, and to read 
Motley, Froude, Macaulay, and Napier. Latin books were pro- 
curable,—a circumstance which throws light on “ the unfortunate 
nobleman’s” recent apparent revival of his Stonyhurst acquire. 
ments. The prison had a much better reputation in the criminal 
world than Chatham, where, as one convict expressed it, “Them 
as ‘as any pluck in ‘em turns savage, and them as ‘asn’t, they 
knocks under, and gets ill, and lots on ’em die.” The company, 
though not select, was amusing, varied, and communicative. One 
prisoner would tell how with a crooked stick he managed to rob 
pantries. The “lay” of another was to pass “‘shise,” or bad 
coin, at public-houses; the dodge of a third to dress himself up 
in black, attend fashionable churches, and pick pockets. One 
thief told how he and a lady “pal” had eased a gentleman at 
Cowes Regatta of £300 in bank-notes. A Jew known as “Old 
Mo.” liked to talk of his beloved mother, and of his feats 
in the way of disposing of stolen goods at his warehouse in the 
Minories. One communicative pickpocket, who was being com- 
miserated with on the fact that the hard work of the prison 
spoiled his fingers, and unfitted him for delicate professional 
duties, explained that a few bread-and-water poultices and the 
wearing of greased gloves would set matters all right. A 
celebrated thief, who was known as ‘the Earl,” and who stole, 
as arule, only from the upper classes of society, stated that he 
had one thing especially heavy on his mind, and that was that he 
had once chesied a poor pensioner out of five sovereigns by 
putting ‘‘duffers” in their place. The prisoners were not 
unfriendly to each other, and our author received much 
well-meant advice as to what he should do when he left 
prison. One proposed to set up a distillery of illicit spirits in 
a villa at St. John’s Wood; another wished him to open a 
fraudulent loan office; a third was sure a good business was 
to be done in palming off on jewellers ‘‘ doublets” or ‘ trip- 
lets,” i.¢., sapphires or topazes made in pieces, the front only 
being genuine. 

The general impression which the book leaves is that our con- 
vict system errs not so much on the side of cruelty as of 
stupidity. Itis stupid to debar men from the humanising in- 
fluence of writing letters to their wives and friends. It is stupid 
to take the man who is about to be released up to London by 
train handcuffed, so that he runs the risk of being known when 
he is set free, and to turn him adrift on the world in clothes 
which stamp him as a jail-bird. ‘I could not but compare,” 
says our author, ‘the liberation of some of the men I saw dis- 
charged to the uncarting of the deer at Windsor, to whoma 
certain amount of ‘law’ is given prior to the royal hounds being 
started off in pursuit.” It is stupid to employ warders ill-paid, 
ignorant, and corrupt. It is stupidity and worse to mix up those 
who are imprisoned for the first time with callous ‘second 
timers.” There are some more debatable matters mooted in the 
book. For instance, our author is strongly in favour of flogging, 
which is, he thinks, the only effectual mode of dealing with the 
worst characters, and especially ‘‘the London roughs.” But 
there are unmistakably sound suggestions in the book, which 
the Directors of Convict Prisons should look to. It would 
be odd if an ex-convict proved the means of calling attention to 
and obtaining an alteration in the stupid rules to which we have 


referred. 





TRANSCAUCASIA.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 
Mr. Bryce’s ascent of Mount Ararat has been already com- 
memorated in our columns; it is now our pleasant duty to com- 
ment on his book, the most remarkable and interesting record of 
travel and observation which bas been published for some years, 





* Transcaucasia and Ararat: being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876 
Fee Bryce, author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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Gnd which derives additional value from the fact that it presents 
the very latest trustworthy picture of the regions with which it 
deals, before the outbreak of the war which is again desolating 
their neighbourhood. Prominent among the characteristics of Mr. 
Bryce’s style are exactness and modesty; he observes closely, 
he reports faithfully, he does not come, see, and conquer, 
in the sense of comprehending, and instructing the world from 
his saddle; he is the opposite of the scampering traveller 
and politician, and he never has the luck to meet exactly 
the right persons in precisely the right places to confirm all the 
views with which he started, that has so strangely befallen the 
gentleman who has recently instructed the public upon horse- 
flesh and the profundities of the Pasha order in Asia Minor. 
Mr. Bryce’s journey had its difficulties and its dangers, apart 
from those of the memorable feat which gives to it a unique 
character; but he dwells upon them not at all, and reveals 
them only because they are incidentally illustrative of the 
countries which he visited. His point of departure was Nijni, 
where he visited the famous annual fair, which has of late lost 
much of its former picturesqueness, but which is still interesting, 
in the evidence it affords of those movements and relations of 
trade which the imagination usually finds it so hard to realise, 
and which are such mighty factors in social as well as 
political history. Of the Volga, Mr. Bryce writes more 
admiringly than other travellers, and he describes in his quietly 
picturesque manner the peaceful scenery, and the village 
people who, when the steamer takes in wood at the 
wharves, come, clothed in sheep skins and munching cucumbers, 
to look on. ‘*If I were asked,” he says, ‘‘ to characterise the 
most conspicuous externals of Russia in three words, they should 
be ‘sheep-skins, cucumbers, emeralds.’” A brief pause at Kazan 
enabled the travellers to see the famous city, which from the 
river looks so lordly still, with its towers and battlements and 
gilded domes, as the former capital of a great Tatar Khanate 
should look. Inside, however, hardly a trace of antiquity re- 
mains. The Tatars, who are Turks, are quite content 
under the Russian rule, which does not interfere with 
their faith or their social practices. Since the fall of their 
Khanate, three hundred years ago, they have rarely given 
any trouble, and they are good soldiers of the Czar. When 
sailing away from Kazan, Mr. Bryce vainly inquired about the 
ruins of the ancient capital of the Bulgarians, which are said 
to exist some few miles from the river, to the cast. No one knew 
anything about them, and Mr. Bryce remarks, & propos of the 
general ignorance :—‘‘ The only countries in which the traveller 
finds the common people knowing and revering the monuments 
and legends of their remote past are Norway and Iceland, where 
the Sagas, read aloud in the long nights of winter from manuscripts 
preserved in lonely farmhouses, have through many generations 
fired the imagination and ennobled the life of the peasant, who 
knew no other literature and history than that of his own an- 
cestors.” Atthe point at which the course of the wide, calm 
river turns suddenly to the south, breaking through a ridge of 
hills which has bordered it for twenty miles, we find a striking 
picture :— 

“Here, at the town of Samara, one seems suddenly to pass, as if 
through a gate in the hills, from Europe into Asia. Up to this point all 
has beon green, moist, fresh-looking, the air soft, though brilliantly 
clear, the grass not less juicy than in England, the wayside flowers 
very similar to our own, if not always of the same species. But once 
through the hills, and looking away south-east across the boundless 
steppe towards Orenberg and the Ural river, a different climate and 
scenery reveal themselves. The air is hot and dry, the parched earth gapes 
under the sun, the hills are bare, or clothed only with withered weeds; 
plants and shrubs of unfamiliar aspect appear, the whole landscape has 
a tawny, torrid look, as if of an African desert. Henceforth, all the 
way to the Black Sea, one felt oneself in the glowing east, and seemed 
at a glance to realise the character of the wilderness that stretches 
from here all the way, a plain with scarcely a mound to break its 
monotony, to the banks of the Oxus, and the foot of the Tian-Shian 
Mountains.” 

At Saratof the travellers landed, and climbing the heights, 
took a last look at the solemn eastern steppe still — left 
to the rude tribes of Kirghiz and Bashkirs that wander 
over it with their flocks and their tents of felt, but ‘‘ destined, 
such is the fertility of its soil, to wave from end to end with 
luxuriant harvests.” From this moment the activity of the 
journey began, places and people succeeded each other rapidly, 
and the traveller's faculty of observation was always alert. Mr. 
Bryce points out how superficial, slight, and limited is the 
Oriental character which travellers are so fond of imputing to 


manners, religion, history, and government as they are in space.” 
He carefully notes these points of resemblance, those which are 
merely external and accidental, as well as those which really have a 
meaning, in a passage of remarkable interest, too long for extract, 
but which cannot fail to fix the attention of his readers. A railway 
journey of 1,100 miles took the travellers from Saratof to the 
foot of the Caucasus, occupying from Sunday afternoon to 
Wednesday afternoon, under very comfortable conditions, without 
fatigue, with plenty of leisure for looking about one at the numerous 
stoppages, and passing through scenery so monotonous that its 
uniformity almost rises to grandeur. Rolling plain, open fields, 
forests without gloom or sublimity, merely land covered with 
trees, then a night and a day on the true steppe—of which the 
author gives a fine and impressive description—the crossing of 
the Don, hundreds of miles of grassy wilderness, not even a 
wandering horde of Kalmucks to tell of human life,—at last, 
eighteen hours beyond Rostof, craggy hills of limestone rise on 
the southern horizon, and behind them the Caucasus, unrolling 
its majestic chain upon the border of the 2,000 miles of plain 
which stretched between the travellers and the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Mr. Bryce devotes a chapter to general remarks upon the 
range of the Caucasus, which admirably supplements Mr. Fresh- 
field’s and other trustworthy accounts of the great chain, which 
even in the days of the Crimean war was so mysterious to our 
imagination,—a chapter marked by the author's usual carefulness 
of detail and liveliness of style, and enriched with many a 
scholarly and artistic touch of illustration and association. 
Especially fine is his description of the famous Dariel Pass :—“ A 
scene whose grandeur is all the more striking because one comes so 
suddenly upon it, after the exquisite beauty of the wooded lime- 
stone mountains farther down ; a scene worthy of the historical 
associations which invest it, alone of all Caucasian glens, with 
an atmosphere of historical romance.” 

Nothing can be better for purposes of sound instruction 
than the arrangement of this work, which is the happiest 
mixture of solid and entertaining reading, the author treat- 
ing first of the geography and history of the Transcaucasian 
regions, and afterwards resuming his personal narrative of travel, 
and his observation of the people and their social and political 
condition. He gives an impression of dreariness in his descrip- 
tion of Eastern Transcaucasia, and indeed admits that there is 
not much to attract the lover of natural beauty, except in the 
spurs of the Caucasus, and the part of Armenia that lies around 
and commands a prospect of Mount Ararat; these exceptions 
form pictures that one must go to the Himalaya to find a parallel 
for. *‘ Ararat, an isolated volcanic cone, rising 17,000 feet above 
the sea, and 14,000 feet above the plain at its own base, is a 
phenomenon the like of which hardly exists in the world.” 
Whether beautiful or the reverse, however, the country is nearly 
everywhere rich, and might do wonders if it were filled bya 
larger, more energetic, better-educated population. ‘ ‘There are 
hardly three millions of people in it now, it might easily support 
twenty, the steppe soil needing only irrigation to produce heavy 
crops of grain,”—evidently a fair land of the far future. The 
physical aspects of Transcaucasia are wonderfully various, its 
population is strangely mixed, and the difficulty of giving a 
general idea of both is so great that the skill with which Mr. 
Bryce has surmounted it arouses his reader’s strongest admira- 
tion, as the scene expands before his fancy, and the tribes, 
differing in origin, in creed, in physical aspects, in customs, in 
all save the ‘‘ unspeakable stagnancy” of their lives (of which 
the author speaks with still more expressive force when he 
writes about Poti) present themselves to his mind’s eye. The 
only people who seem to have any natural activity are the Tatars. 
We learn that they do all the hard work of the Volga navigation 
and trade, and here we find them the general @arriers of the 
country. ‘hey are supposed to do the highway robbery also. 
Mr. Bryce disclaims any personal knowledge of the existence 
of this industry, but he believes that robberies do sometimes 
occur, and are effected by bands led by a Tatar chief. He tells 
some charming brigand stories, and says, in fact, that the pleasure 
of life in a dull country is sensibly increased when people have 
got the exploits of robbers to talk about. ‘It is a subject level 
with the meanest imagination ; the idle Georgian noble and the 





ignorant peasant enjoy it as heartily as Walter Scott himself.” 
The variety of races and the distinctions of religion render the 
division between the dwellers in this strange land hopelessly wide 
and complete. The author deals at length with this branch of 


Russia, and starts what is, to usat least, the entirely novel notion | his subject, expressing the curious sense of a complex and almost 
cf aresemblance in many ways and things between Russia and unexplored past, and a still stranger feeling of perplexity as to the 


America, ‘‘ nations apparently as far removed from one another in future :— 
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“ Transcaucasia,” he says, “is so rich by nature, so important by 

position, that nobody can doubt it has a considerable part to play in 
history. What will that part be? Are commerce and culture likely to 
advance? Can Russia maintain her hold on these peoples? The chief 
races aré, in point of numbers, equally balanced, so that no one of them 
is able to absorb the other. Neither is any one sufficiently superior in 
intellect and force of character to take the lead and impress its type 
upon the whole mass. ..... The Russians, as being the rulers and the 
most civilised, might be expected to be able to effect this; but they are not 
very numerous, consisting only of the upper officials, of the soldiers, 
who are a transitory element in tho population, and of some isolated 
settlements of dissenting peasants. Moreover, they are not thoroughly 
civilised themselves,.and cannot impart what they have not got. Civi- 
lisation in Russia is like a coat of paint over unseasoned wood,—you 
may not at first detect the unsoundness of the material, but test it, 
and it fails.” 
The probability of all these peoples growing into a Trans- 
causian State independent of Russia, which was discussed some 
years ago by Mr. Ashton Dilke, is not entertained by Mr. 
Bryce, who discusses the arguments against it in a very interest- 
ing passage, packed with facts, and which ends thus :— 

“ Transcaucasia is not well governed, being like so much else in the 
Empire, both over-administered and ill-administered. In material pro- 
sperity, in the diffusion of light, morality, refinement, it is advancing 
very slowly. Germans, or Frenchmen, or Americans would probably 
have effected far more in seventy years of occupation than the Russians 
have done. But compare it with the condition of Georgia or Min- 
grelia under their own princes, or still better, compare it with that of 
the neighbouring territories of the Sultan or the Shah, which are daily 
going back, where there is absolutely no security for life, honour, or 
property, and its fortunes appear happy indeed.” 

Of Tiflis, the capital of Transcaucasia, which is composed of 
three distinct towns, with a population of at least six distinct 
nationalities, Mr. Bryce says :—‘‘ It is a type of the country; a 
melting-pot, into which elements have been poured from half 
Europe and Asia, and in which they, as yet, show no signs of 
combining.” The city is so sheltered by hills, that it is sufficiently 
warm in winter to allow consumptive patients to go out with 
safety; in summer it is intolerably hot, water is scarce, and 
dust ‘‘ truly Oriental.” The Russian town is new, bright, showy, 
and clean; it is the official quarter, and that of the rich 
Armenians, and is like Odessa or the new portions of Moscow. 
Deep down in the hollow along the river lies old Tiflis, ‘a 
genuine Eastern city, with its narrow crooked streets, ill-paved 
or not paved at all, and houses of one or two stories only, the 
whole horribly dirty, yet incomparably more picturesque than the 
smart propriety of the modern town.” Here are the shops, after 
Eastern fashion, the handicraftsmen working in the sight of all 
men, and all the ‘ trades” in their respective streets ; here are 
the dépéts of ornamental arms, of beautiful silver cups and 
flagons, and of the far-famed rugs and carpets; here, too, the 
crowd, noise, bustle of an Eastern market. ‘‘From the rocks 
above, the grim walls of the citadel frown down, and beside them 
appears the grey cupola of the most ancient among the Georgian 
churches ; nearer, and half-hidden by the confused mass of houses, 
you see the domes and minarets of the rival mosques of the Sunni 
Tatars and the schismatic Persian Shiahs. One can hardly believe 
that a Russian Paris is only half a mile away.” The third town 
within this motley city is the strangest sight of all, in such a 
place. ‘You forget Russia,” says the author, ‘‘ you forget 
Asia; you fancy yourself on the banks of the Swabian Neckar,” 
in this German settlement of about 6,000 people, chiefly artisans 
and gardeners, but including a few merchants and shop-keepers. 
It is still called ‘‘ the Colony,” and its inhabitants are the de- 
scendanes of emigrants who came hither from Wiirtemberg sixty 
years ago, driven from their homes by a new hymn-book, which 
their Prince insisted on forcing upon his subjects, and which they 
considered too lax in its statements of doctrine :— 

“ Rows of trees run along the principal street; breweries and beer- 
gardens bordexit, where the honest burgher sits at night and listens 
over his supper to a band, as his cousins are doing at the same hour in 
the suburbs of Stuttgardt. Tidy little Fraus come out in the evening 
cool to the doorsteps, and knit and chat among their fair-haired Karls 


and Gretchens. They have their own schools, far better than any 


which Russian organisation produces; they are nearly all Protestants, 
with a wholesome contempt for their superstitious Georgian and Arme- 





parable to those which the English formerly enforced in Ireland, 
which requires the children of a mixed marriage to be brought 
up in the orthodox Eastern faith, even if neither of the parents 
has belonged to that communion. And where there can be no 
intermarriage, there is, after all, but little familiar intercourse,” 
The writer gives a vivid picture of the motley population of the 
great city, praising highly the beauty of the Georgians of both 
sexes, but evidently regarding them as mainly ornamental, and 
pointing out the peculiar interest of Tiflis, in the following striking 
and comprehensive passage :— 

“Tt is not the things to be seen in the city that impress themselyeg 
on one’s memory, it is the city itself, its racos, tongues, religions, eng. 
toms. Its character lies in the fact that it has no one character, but 
ever so many different ones. Here all these people live side by side, 
buying and selling, and working for hire, yet never coming into any 
closer union, remaining indifferent to one another, with neither love, 
nor hate, nor ambition, peaceably obeying a government of strangers, 
who conquered them without resistance, and retain them withont 
effort, and held together by no bond but its exist Of national 
life, or municipal life, there is not the first faint glimmering; indeed, 
the aboriginal people of the country seem scarcely less strangers in 
its streets than do all the other races that tread them. It is hard 
to say what the future has in store for such a town; meantime, it 
prospers, delivered for ever from the fear of Persian devastation, and 
in spite of new boulevards and stuccoed shop-fronts, it is wonderfully 
picturesque.” 








THE UPPER ENGADINE.* 
Tris charming Swiss valley, so healthful in its climate, so favoured 
as to scenery, so fortunate in the varied attractions which it has 
to offer, was, previously to the year 1858, almost unknown to the 
general public. At that period, however, an analysis having been 
made of the waters of some of its mineral springs, and the re- 
sult of the tests being especially favourable, showing the waters 
of St. Moritz to be equal to the most powerful springs in Europe, 
and indeed, of greater efficacy than many of them, a kurhaus was 
built, and soon frequented by a host of invalids, who, bringing 
the locality into public notice, were speedily followed by crowds of 
pleasure-seekers. The Alpine Club favoured the valley with its 
attentions, and its reports attracted mountaineers from England 
and other countries, so that in a short time a spot which had 
scarcely been heard of, and which was considered almost inacces- 
sible and beyond the limits of legitimate Swiss travel, was so de- 
terminedly invaded, that roads had to be made, hotels built, and 
arrangements of all kinds entered into for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the welcome stream of money-bestowing wanderers. 
All this has, of course, spoilt the valley for the artist, the man of 
science, the lover of nature, who little expected to find his 
remote and secluded haunts taken possession of by hordes 
of fashionable people; it has introduced luxury in the 
place of primitive simplicity, swept away pretty and poetical 
national customs, and substituted in most cases an ugly modern 
dress for a picturesque and appropriate costume. It could not, 
however, change the features of nature, and the glorious 
mountain peaks, the beautiful passes, the dazzling glaciers, 
flowery meadows, and bright green larch woods remain for ever 
the same, and it is to assist in the proper enjoyment of all these 
beauties that M. Caviezel has written his interesting little book, pre- 
facing it with the remark that he has frequently met with strangers 
who, notwithstanding the voluminous guide-books in their pos- 
session, seemed hardly to know whence they came or whither 
they were going, and who often travelled far afield in quest of 
the very thing which, if better instructed, they might have found 
close at hand. Himself an Engadiner, he naturally takes a pride 
and pleasure in unfolding the beauties of his valley, and he cer- 
tainly spares no pains to give the reader every possible informa- 
tion respecting it, while his descriptions, though unexaggerated, 


| are such as to arouse in one who has not seen it a great desire to 


repair to this part of Switzerland. 

A glance at the map is sufficient to show us that the Upper 
Engadine lies in the south-eastern portion of the Canton Grisons, 
between the Albula and Bernina chains of the Rhetian Alps. 
It can be reached from Chur, after leaving the railway, by two 


nian neighbours. They speak nothing but German among themselves, | roads, the ‘‘ upper,” which branching into two parts at Lenz, 


and show no sign of taking to Russian ways, or letting themsclves be | 


absorbed by the populations that surround them.” 


Neither do the German dwellers at Tiflis diffuse their superior | 
civilisation, or exert any influence upon the social life of the city. 


In accounting for this, which is also true of all German colonies 
on Russian soil, Mr. Bryce hits a blot in the Russian system 


leads, either by the Bergiinerstein and over the Albula pass, 
or by the Oberhalbstein; and the “lower,” which passes 
through Thusis and the Schyn Pass. 
Italy, or from the lakes, you go to the Engadine either by 
Chiavenna and the Val Bregaglia, or by the Valtelline and the 
Bernina Pass ; while if you wish to reach it from south Tirol, you 


From Northern 


which has @ serious meaning for the empire now, and contains a| would take the valley of the Adige to Tirano; or again, you 
grave menace for its future. The difference of religion, he says, | could go from Kufstein, Innsbriick, and the Nawderserberg to 


is probably at the bottom of this separation. ‘It prevents inter- 


marriages, for there is a most objectionable law in Russia, com- | Caviezel, by A.M. H. Lon 





* Tourist's Guide to the a species Li ea from the German of M 
on: ward Stanford. 
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the Lower Engadine, and onwards into the main valley. Which- 
ever route may be chosen is strewn with beauties, and the pedes- 
trian can have a yet wider selection, since he can take a foot- 
path or bridle-road over some of the charming passes. The 
principal resorts of the Engadine are St. Moritz, the most 
elevated village, famous for its baths, and celebrated in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as a place of pilgrimage ; and 
Pontresina, the most central spot from whence to make excur- 
sions, and the one where guides and tourist requisites can be 
most efficiently supplied. The scenery is in both places extremely 
fine, but that at Pontresina is especially grand, and M. Caviezel 
gives a careful résumé of all the excursions which can be made 
from both, in carriages, on foot, and on horseback, and a tariff of 
all the charges. Sils, Silva Plana, Samaden, and Ponte are also 
beautiful places, where fair accommodation can be had, and wkence 
it is convenient to start on many mountain rambles. His sketches 
of the natural history of the Engadine, of its botany, geology, 
climate, and meteorology, with its wild animals and birds, are of 
considerable interest, the Alpine flowers in particular, which are 
both numerous and rare, adding immensely to the pleasure of a 
sojourn there. After giving us a charming description of the 
valley when it has cast off its snowy winter mantle, and appears 
in all the luxuriance of its spring attire, the author says :— 

“ Can any region surpass the Engadine in beauty and charm, set off 

as it is by the light green of the fresh young foliage of the larch forest ? 
Who can describe the luxuriant growth and the vivid colours of all 
these lovely children of spring? Finally, the fields assume a brownish 
hue, as the dark bents hang over the flowers, foretelling the approach of 
the hay harvest. Meanwhile the grey rocks of the higher regions have 
decked themselves with bluish clematis, deep red and violet primulas, 
delicately-marked saxifrages, white and red lilies, and hundreds of 
tender little flowers which nestle among the clefts of the rocks. The 
pastures, which for the most part lie above the region of forest, are like 
a gay flower-garden, where the frolicsome cattle feed on the rich grass 
and aromatic herbs. Among the last-mentioned are the so-called Iva 
and mother-wort, which, with the Alpine clover, are the sweetest and 
most abundant. The most famous of the Alpine flowers, Alpenrosen 
and Edelweiss, cover wide slopes and adorn the steep precipices. The 
sky-blue dwarf forget-me-not, the pink glacier Androsace, the stalkless 
glacier pink, whitlow-grass an inch in height, the tiled gentian, the 
small-flowered rapunzel, and other varieties of the Alpine flora, delight 
the traveller, as he climbs above the snow-line to the bare mountain 
summit.” 

As to garden vegetables, &c., it is, however, very difficult to pro- 
duce them ; turnips, carrots, and beetroot may, says the author, be 
seen in sunny gardens, with mangold, salad, spinach, cauliflowers, 
and a few peas, and there is a cherry-tree at Campfér which 
ripened one cherry in the year 1875; but bright flowers may be 
seen in the windows and in the borders, while at Pontresina 
there are a few lilac bushes which flower every year. It seems 
strange to hear of Edelweiss being cut in large quantities to feed 
cattle, but this fact alone would give us an idea of the altitude 
of Pontresina, and of the nature of its climate, for that plant 
always seems to dwindle away when it appears below a certain 
level. In fact, as might be expected, the Engadine is, even in 
summer, decidedly cold, the mean temperature at mid-day at St. 
Moritz, in July, the hottest month, being 59°40'; but it appears 
from the inspection of a record kept for fourteen years, that out 
of every three days two are quite fine, and that three sunny days 
occur for every wet one, while the prevailing wind is the warm 
north-west, coming from Italy ; and this perhaps accounts for the 
fact that the climate in this valley is warmer than that of any 
other mountain country, while cultivation can be carried on at 
a very much higher level than is possible in Northern Switzer- 
land, in Southern Bavaria, or in Northern Tirol, the snow-level 
never falling below 10,072 feet, while that of the greater part of 
Switzerland is 8,644, and that of the Pyrenees about 9,000. The 
air is remarkably pure and dry, and may have as much to do as 
the famous waters with the numerous cures which take place 
in this now favourite and fashionable resort. But although health- 
seekers abound at St. Moritz during the bath season, the Engadine 
boasts a number of visitors who go there for pure amusement ; and 
this is not surprising, since the scenery is so lovely, and the 
excursions so full of charm, many of them, however, being only 
suited to the experienced mountaineer; and of these latter, the 
ascent of the Bernina Horn is the firstin importance. This peak, 
which is 13,294 feet in height, was first surmounted by three 
Germans, in 1850; but the expedition described by M. Caviezel 
took place in 1869, so late in the year as the 25th September, a 
season which greatly adds to the difficulties and dangers of the 
undertaking, involving as it does an arduous climb of thirty-six 
hours, a great part of it by moonlight, in order to arrive by sunrise 
at the foot of the most critical part of the ascent. The view 
from the summit is spoken of as indescribably grand, and well 


before it is reached, although the time for enjoying it is, in view 
of the return journey, necessarily so very short. . There is, how- 
ever, much glorious scenery to be reached with less risk and less 
expenditure of strength, while the more enterprising traveller 
may be glad to learn that a still higher summit, the Monte di 
Scersen, is as yet unascended. Some of the pleasantest pages of 
M. Caviezel’s little book are those which describe the Engadine 
valley as it used to be, when, some fifty years ago, the traversing 
of the Bernina pass by a hay-waggon caused, we are told, more 
sensation than the passage of the Pacific Railway over the Rocky 
Mountains in the present day ; when ‘‘ rough roads, only passable 
for pack-horses, on which the modern traveller would fear to break 
his neck or legs, led over the wild mountain passes ;” when “ the 
wanderer left the valley on foot, with his knapsack on his back, 
and in the same manner returned home ;” when “a messenger 
went every week, if he had time, to Chur, and collected from the 
various inns of the town letters for his return journey; and in 
Ponte people were awaiting the news of all kinds which he brought, 
and paid on every letter about two blozger postage.” These were 
the days when the curious ancient customs described by the 
writer were still in full force, and when the picturesque houses 
now being just replaced by more modern habitations were every- 
where to be seen. On one point he is, however, extremely re- 
assuring, for he tells us that notwithstanding modern innovation, 
the moral tone of the valley is as high as ever, and that honesty in 
all transactions is considered de rigueur. 

M. Caviezel has evidently written his book con amore, and 
has done it in so painstaking a manner that it is impossible for 
any one who really studies it to be at a loss upon any point relative 
to the Engadine Valley, while the very clear little map shows with 
great accuracy the situation of every spot which he could wish to 
visit. 





LESSING.* 

lr we set aside the great and honoured name of Luther, whose 
writings in their gnarled and massive strength recall the antique, 
consecrated oaks, to which Quintilian compares the poems 
of Ennius, but which in modern eyes “non tantam habent 
speciem quantam religionem ;” if also we discard the claims of 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter with rough-and-ready-handed 
justice, because “‘ si non vis intelligi, non debes legi,”—the cham- 
pion tetrad of German men of letters will be found to consist of 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. The first of these in point 
of time, and the first, in some respects, in point of merit also, 
is Lessing. He lacks, it is true, the fine artistic genius of 
the first, the high poetic aspirations of the second, and the biting 
Aristophanic wit of the third of his famous compeers. On the 
other hand, he never wanders into the mysterious labyrinths of 
what the irreverent English critic calls trash, he is never seduced 
by a passison for the ideal to overstep the modesty of nature; and 
above all, the whole atmosphere in which his noble intellect lived 

and moved and had its being was entirely and perfectly free from 
the noisome exhalations of sensuality and cynicism. We can 
imagine the impatience with which he would have refused to 
guess at the pompous enigmas of the Second Part of Faust, and 
the scorn with which he would have turned from the oil-and- 
vinegar compounds of ultra-German sentimentality and ultra- 

French persiflage which Heine too often chose to set before his 
guests. Lessing was emphatically a man, and although we believe 
that he would have forgiven much to Byron and everything 
to Burns, we feel that he would have been pitiless to the ill- 

omened attempts that have been made to engraft the brutal in- 

decencies of Voltaire and Diderot upon the dreamy spirituality of 
Shelley. In another and widely different field of literature we 

may best express our sense of what Lessing was by saying that 

in reading such a work as Supernatural Religion*we miss the 

Lessing touch as completely and regretfully as our Navy missed 

the “‘ Nelson touch ” in the last war with Russia. But no words 
of ours can do such justice to the man whose praises we are stam- 

mering’as was done to him many years ago, in a eulogy so splendid 

as to claim almost of right a place in a panegyric of Lessing :— 

“ He thinks,” says Carlyle, “‘ with the clearness and piercing sha 


ness of the most expert logician; but a genial fire pervades him, a wit, 
and fi of nature to which most 


a heartiness, a general rich 
logicians are strangers. He is a sceptic in many things, but the noblest 
of sceptics ; a mild, manly, half-careless enthusiasm struggles through 
his indignant unbelief; he stands before us like a toilworn, but un-- 
wearied and heroic champion, earning not the-conquest, but the battle. 
As a poet, as a critic, — her, or controversialist, his style is pre- 
cisely such as we of England are accustomed to admire most ; brief, 
nervous, vivid; yet quiet, without glitter or antithesis; idiomatic, pure 
without purism, transparent, yet full of character and reflex hues of 











worthy of all the fatigues and dangers which must be surmounted 


* Lessing. By James Sime. London: Triibnerand Co. 1677. 
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meaning. Every sentence is like a phalanx ; not a word wrong-placed, 
nor a word that could be spared; and it forms itself so calmly and so 
lightly, and stands in its completeness, so gay, yet so impregnable.” 
There can be little doubt that if the man who wrote these words 
had chosen to play the hierophant for Lessing as he did for 
Goethe and Schiller, the former would long ere now have been 
better known in England. But the service which Carlyle 
and Lewes have done for the Dioscuri of German poetry 
has been done. at length for the Hercules of German prose by 
Mr. Sime. A good account of the life and writings of Lessing 
‘was a great desideratum in English literature, and this desideratum 
Mr. Sime has supplied, in a way which, so far as Lessing himself is 
concerned, leaves little or nothing to be desired. We might, per- 
haps, hint a wish that so large a space had not been given to the un- 
interesting details of Lessing’s rather uneventful life, and to those 
earlier productions of his pen which have ceased entirely to con- 
cern us. But if Mr. Sime has erred at all in this respect, he has 
erred on the right side. His biography of Lessing is decidedly 
more suited to the wants and tastes of English readers than the 
biography of Lessing by Adolf Stahr. He has used the excellent 
materials provided for him in the larger work by Danzel and 
‘Guhrauer with industry and skill. He is thoroughly conversant 
with Lessing’s own writings, and his translation of the many 
interesting passages which he quotes is nearly always faithful, 
spirited, and neat. It would be ungrateful, indeed, to look so 
valuable a gift-horse as this too closely in the mouth, and we 
are far from wishing or intending to do so. Only we would 
guard ourselves from allowing our readers to suppose that 
the praise which we willingly and cordially extend to 
Mr. Sime’s work so far, we repeat, as Lessing is con- 
cerned, may be taken to extend to Mr. Sime’s own views and 
Opinions. We believe, for instance, that Mr. Sime is wrong in 
his supposition that Lessing would have approved of Richard 
Wagner’s attempt, if we may use the homely illustration 
which Johnson used, to induce us to spoil our brandy- 
and-water by putting tea into it. But neither on this 
point, nor on others where we differ from Mr. Sime, and 
perhaps also from the majority of his readers, is it at all 
necessary that we should say a. word. He has performed the task 
‘which he set himself in an honest, thorough, and able manner, and 
he deserves the gratitude of all admirers of Lessing, and of all 
lovers of German literature. We must, however, express our 
amusement at the half-hearted way in which he has thrown in 
his lot with the “‘ orthographic mutineers.” To write ‘‘ Hektor” 
and Apollo, ‘‘Sophokles”’ and Aristotle, is to palter feebly with 
one’s spelling conscience, and is a weakness punished in Mr. 
Sime’s case by his inability to make up his mind as to whether he 
‘ought to write ‘anacreontic” or ‘ anakreontic,” and by his 
portentously cacographical Frankenstein ‘ diadoche.” 

Of Lessing himself much remains to be said, but we have little 
Space to say it in, and must crave some indulgence for the crude 
and unqualified form in which we are compelled to put forward 
our opinions. If we may imagine a congress of the kings and 
emperors of literature in Elysium, the one of her representatives 
of whom Germany might be most justly proud would, we fancy, 
after all, be Lessing. Greater poets would be found there than 
Goethe, greater philosophers than Kant, greater wits than Heine, 
and greater humourists than Richter, but a greater critic and 
‘controversialist—and we write with Bentley and Pascal in our 
thoughts—there would not be found there than Lessing. It is 
unfortunate for this great man’s reputation in England that he is 
chiefly known to us by his Minna von Barnhelm and Nathan der 
Weise ; it is unfortunate, too, that his Laokoon is and must ever be 
** caviare to the general;” but Lessing’s influence, ‘ unseen, 
but crescive its faculty,” is infinitely greater in England, as well 
‘as in the restof Europe, than his reputation. On his coffin, with 
far more justice than on Heine’s, might be laid a sword, for he 
was, in very truth, a true soldier in the war for the liberation of 
humanity. The fight which he waged with obscurantism in every 
form and shape was not marred by the excesses which disgraced 
and often nullified the warfare of a Voltaire, a Rousseau, and a 
Diderot ; and we quote with pleasure Mr. Sime’s remark that the 
intellect of splendid strength and flexibility with which Lessing was 
endowed, “‘ worked under the control of the two noblest passions of 
our nature, a love of truth for its own sake, and an undying love 
of man.” An able French critic—we languidly wonder whether 
Mr. Pattison ever read him—has summed up Lessing as follows :— 

“Quand on commence & étudier Lessing, on ne voit en lui que 
Yhomme de gofit et de bon sens; en avancant, on découvre que ce 
critique éplucheur avait, comme Leibniz, une grande manitre de penser. 


Le bon sens est en mauvais renom dans le monde des povtes et des 
philosophes; il semble que livré & lui méme, il soit condamné a 














V’éternel terre-i-terre, et quil ne puisse se tirer de ces petits 
raisonnemens qui sont également mortels aux grandes errenrg 
et aux grandes vérités; bref il passe pour servir a tout et pour ng 
suffire 4 rien. Un jour la nature, se piquant au jeu, voulut prouver 
qu’avec le bon sens elle pouvait faire un homme complet; elle ergy 
Lessing. Cet homme de sens rassis et critique fut un admirable 
écrivain dans le genre tempéré qui convient a la raison, et il trouyg 
moyen d‘étre poéte, sans avoir connu la divine folie, érudit sans faire 
grand état de Vérudition, philosophe sans croire a la metaphysique, 
religieux sans étre chrétien.” 

We do not of course agree with all this. We are inclined to 
assent to Lessing’s own estimate of bis poetry, but even as a fine 
whist-player differs more widely from a good whist-player than 
the latter does from a bad one, in a similar way we hold that ag 
compared with really good critics, with men of the calibre of 
Hazlitt and Jeffrey and Ste. Beuve, Lessing was a fine critic. He 
was a Christian, too, in the best sense of that much-abused word, 
His doubts were preferable to other men’s certainties. The 
torch which he kindled was kindled at the same fire as Luther's, 
and with reference to Lessing no less than to Luther, we may say 
that all that is soundest and fairest and best in modern theological 
writings is obx draxrmoy ’Dalov rveds. 

We should like to add some ¢estimonia like those which the 
good old Delphic editors were wont to put in; we should like to 
quote and discuss the opinions of Goethe and Niehbuhr and 
Heine about Lessing, and the pretty compliment in verse with 
which Herder combated the latter’s theory of the epigram; we 
should like,—but it is useless to continue in this strain. We shall 
conclude by saying that there is no writer either in or out of 
Germany whom we would so willingly select to test a student's 
taste for literature by, as the man whom we have so feebly and 
imperfectly been trying to praise. As Quintilian said of Cicero, 
‘¢ Tile se profecisse sciat cui Lessingius valde placebit.” 

In mere justice to the publishers, Messrs. Triibner and Co., 
we must add that these handsome volumes are admirably printed 
upon excellent paper, and are enriched with a portrait of Lessing, 
which forms a charming contrast to the portrait which Sir R, 
Phillimore has prefixed to his translation of Laokoon. 





MR. GIFFEN ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE.* 


Tue first merit of Mr. Giffen’s book is that he strips the Stock 
Exchange of all the halo which moralists and rogues and novelists 
have contrived to spread around it, and describes it as what it is,— 
a big bazaar, where they sell a particular class of goods, always in 
very active demand. These goods, ‘ Securities,” the papers re- 
presenting shares in foreign loans, home loans, and mercantile enter- 
prises, differ from other goods only in these facts, that they yield, 
or are supposed to yield, interest; that all men want to have 
them at a price, and that they can be sold without any percepti- 
ble trouble attendant on delivery. For the rest, they are goods 
like other goods, varying in value according to quality, affected 
like other goods, say, corn or coals, by the presence or 
absence of speculation, and obeying certain fixed and 
observable laws of commerce. For instance, prices on the 
Stock Exchange, as in the general markets of the world, rise 
and fall in cycles. Mr. Giffen completely endorses Mr. Bagehot’s 
belief that there are cycles of prosperity and depression 
on the Stock Exchange, and also accepts his suggestion as the 
best explanation of their recurrence. Some one trade, he suggests, 
of the first class becomes unusually prosperous, and its profits are 
expended in increasing the demand upon other trades, uatil all 
trades are slightly swollen, and the country becomes aware of a 
‘* prosperous time,”—which, again, greatly stimulates industry, 
enterprise, true credit, and false credit, till the entire commercial 
world is ina whirl. This process is felt first of all, and most 
strongly of all, on the Stock Exchange; first, because there is 
really more money which its owners wish to invest in interest- 
yielding goods; secondly, because the bankers have a 
disposition towards the temporary purchase of such goods; 
and thirdly, because the perfect marketability of the goods 
allows everybody to pursue the rise to the utmost limit, 
without fear of being left with glutted warehouses. In such 
a time all solid securities rise to their full value, or beyond it, and 
all the dangerous securities too, they, more than their rivals, 
tempting men to use their profits in speculative purchases of 
goods giving high interest. Mr. Giffen gives tables showing that 
such cycles certainly exist, but oddly enough, does not remember 
that years ago his own explanation of their recurrence was 
accepted as irrefragable. When trades were few, and people’s 
minds not bewildered by the present complexity of everything, 
everyhody saw that “prosperity” began with the swelling of a 





* Stock-Exchange Securities. By R. Giffen. London: George Bell and Sons. 
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single trade—the trade in food—and stated as an undisputed 
certainty that ‘‘ with such a harvest the country must soon be 
prosperous.” The corngrowers made much, therefore all 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, and dealers made more, and the 
price of Securities went up. We cannot see where an 
answer to this statement can be found, and agree with Mr Giffen 
that ‘as regards the whole volume of Securities dealt in in the 
big bazaar, he has given us in outline the one governing law, 
which, if we consider the whole volume of the business, is hardly 
affected at all by the causes internal to the bazaar about which so 
much fuss is made. No gambling does or can permanently 
affect the price of Consols. There is only one rider, as 
we conceive, to be made to Mr. Giffen’s statement, and as 
this is the only important omission we perceive in his argu- 
ment, we may as well give it at once. It may at any time 
happen, and in disorderly States it constantly does happen, that 
a great fall in the value of most securities, produced by fear, 
reasonable or unreasonable, is coincident with a considerable rise 
in the value of two or three securities. They are suddenly and 
largely bought, not from the usual market motives, but from the 
single impression that they are safe, that they can be held, whether 
they yield interest or not, until the crisis is overpast. If a panic 
strikes the market for railway shares, or industrial companies’ 
shares, or the stock of foreign loans, careful men who, ez vi nature, 
hold most money, get out of them and go into Consols, which, 
therefore, are pressed upwards. Precisely the same thing happens 
in Asia in disturbed times as regards precious stones. Precious 
stonesare portable and saleable anywhere, and therefore just when 
nothing else will sell diamonds can be sold at a ten-per-cent. advance. 
With this exception, only partial in this country, though sometimes 
strongly felt in other countries, Mr. Giffen’s law is, we believe, 
absolutely true, and the main cause of any rise in the gross value 
of the general volume of Stock-Exchange goods is the prosperity, 
real or imaginary, of the country. It is most important that this 
should be recognised as the central law, because there is an idea 
abroad that the price of Securities is mainly regulated by Stock- 
Exchange operations, which, though they may have a great effect 
on a single small stock, have scarcely any effect at all upon the 
permanent condition of the whole market. The effect of ‘ rigs” 
and “‘ corners,” and the like varieties of artistic swindling, is very 
great on the fortunes of individuals, but very little on the broad 
market, which is protected by the immense amount of money 
such arrangements require, by the desire of the operators to make 
immediate profit—recollect, the object of a dishonest speculator 
on ’Change is never to send a security up or down permanently, 
he caring nothing about that, but to send it up or down long 
enough to pocket certain differences—and as Mr. Giffen has epi- 
grammatically put it, by the silent ‘‘ conspiracy of the sensible,” 
who are not going to sell or buy at extreme prices without a 
reason. Perhaps the most conclusive proof of the law is that the 
value of old and understood securities tends to rise; that all the 
tricks and fluctuations and panics of the Stock Exchange not- 
withstanding, the increase of wealth makes interest-yielding 
goods—i.e., the general body of subjects of bargain on the Stock 
Exchange—slightly dearer. Mr. Giffen has put this very well, 
and for the investor, as distinguished from the speculator, we do 
not know a more valuable paragraph in his book :— 

“Lastly, there is a permanent tendency to a rise in tho price of 

Securities through the want of suitable new outlets for accumulating 
surplus capital. This surplus may at no time be very great, because 
new wants grow with the increase of wealth, and fixed investments 
are always increasing; but a small surplus may have a great effect on 
price. The effect of this accumulating surplus is constantly operating 
through all the cyclical changes of credit, and probably helps to in- 
tensify the reaction in the price of solid securities immediately after a 
general fall, through the disposition to make new investments being 
less then than at other times. A great and protracted war, or a similar 
event, will counteract for a time this permanent tendency for a surplus 
to accumulate, by causing a largo creation of new securities; but even 
an event like the Franco-German war has been found to be of very 
limited and temporary influence. During the last ten or fifteen years, 
it is possible to draw the conclusion from the actual facts of tho rate 
of discount and the price of securities, both those quoted on the Stock 
Exchange and others, that the price of Securities has risen, and the 
rate of yield obtainable on investments has declined.” 
So absolutely true is this, that it is doubtful whether in investing 
family property, say, property to be kept in trust for two 
generations, the investor will not receive as much money in 
interest and increment of value from an investment in Consols, 
as from any other security, however tempting. Mr. Giffen 
himself is obviously of this opinion, and he might, we conceive, 
have stated it more strongly, without doing an injury to the 
healthy practice of industrial investment. 


We have dwelt upon Mr. Giffen’s view of the cycle of prices, 





because it is the central idea of his book, and the one which he 
has worked out most completely. In all the other chapters, 
interesting as most of them are, there is a want of expansion, a 
deficiency of prolixity which rather injures their intended effect. 
The chapter, for example, on the causes of value in Securities is full 
of valuable suggestions, such as that the heavy mass of any security, 
by making it easier to deal in, is apt to make it dearer, and that 
there will always be a certain relation between the yield on fixed 
or safe investments and the rate for money lent; but the first 
paragraph, on the causes which induce a community to accept 
certain rates of interest, requires to be largely expanded. One of 
those reasons, and a very powerful one—the delusion in each 
country that a certain rate of interest is the ‘‘ natural” yield of 
money—is never mentioned ; nor does Mr. Giffen attempt to 
measure the effect of a second delusion, though he, like all other 
experienced observers, is well aware of it, and describes it 
admirably :— 

“ Some readers may perhaps think that what I have written is suck 
obvions common-seuse that there was no oeeasion to write it. But 
those who, like myself, have often been asked to give opinions, will 
know best how utterly devoid of common-sense the average investor 
is on this subject. Scores and hundreds of times I have been asked 
questions whether such and such a security, paying six or seven per 
cent., or perhaps even a higher rate of interest, was ‘safe,’—a que 
which could not be answered without a knowledge of the affairs of the 
applicant you could not always poesess, and without along examination 
of the applicant as to what he meant by safety, and an exposition to 
him of the most disagreeable doctrine, that no security could be abso- 
lutely safe. But in many cases, while avoiding giving opinions as much 
as possible, I have often had reason to know that the applicants were 
ready to construe the slightest glimpse of an opinion, the slightest bint 
that ‘ good people’ were buying or selling the security in question, into 
an opinion that they might go and do likewise, the conviction on their 
part being invincible that prudence prevented one from giving direct 
advice, but that they had got to the bottom of one’s mind, for all that. 
People believe that they are entitled to a high rate of interest, and they 
are so infatuated as to think any good opinion, however slight, will be 
an excuse for their taking up an investment paying a high rate. 
When the ruin comes, tiey are loud in bewailing their luck, or censuring 
the judgment they suppose they have followed; they do not recognise 
that their own greed or folly bad blinded them to the actual facts of 
the world, and that they had merely been beaten in the game of chess, 
having made an unsound move, by the inexorable chess-player.” 

The sentence we have italicised notes an impression which, with 
an enormous number of investors—we should ourselves say, with a 
majority of small investors—rises to the height of a faith, and 
materially affects the value of all securities other than Consols. 
In any future edition of this book the effect of this craving ought 
to be calculated, and so ought another strong influence on values, 
—the interest obtainable for money invested in the purchase of 
fixed property. In spite, however, of over-condensation, Mr. 
Giffen’s book will be found valuable to all who have occasion to 
consider the subject; while his method—that of considering 
Securities as articles of commerce—helps to dissipate the twilight 
in which many men, otherwise shrewd, habitually find themselves 
when prosperity forces them to consider in what they shall invest. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Queen of Bohemia. By Joseph Hatton. 2 vols. (Chapman an@® 
Hall.)—Mr. Hatton’s hero is Lord Rokeby, a young democratic peer. 
He does not, we must say, make a favourable impression. We find him 
in the first chapter “ smoking a cabana over his last glass of Margaux.” 
What could be a more atrocious combination? Then he talks of 
“ graduating for the University” of Bishopstown. And finally woe 
find him going to sleep after dinner, a quite unpardonable act, 
considering that he was not more than thirty. Nor does he improve 
very much on acquaintance. It was hazardous for the author to intro- 
dace to his reader a noble genius, such as we are led to expect in Lord 
Rokeby. How brilliant we ought to find him, and how disappointing 
it is to discover that he is somewhat dull! The story is of an ordinary 
kind. A woman of the world plots to win the heart of the hero from 
the daughter of a poor artist, and meets with the success that she de- 
serves. But the novel is not meant to depend for its on its story. 
We are to be interested in the strange country in which the scene is for 
the most part laid. Omne ignotum pro mirifico. Readers are igno- 
rant of this wonderful Bobemia, and are supposed to follow eagerly a 
guide who leads them into its recesses. After all, when we have been 
taken about it, we find nothing very different from what we have been 
accustomed to outside. The Mansion House is not, we suppose, witbin the 
border of Bohemia (which the author oddly enough describes as having 
“ its geographical limits between Kensington, Brompton, St. John’s Wood, 
and Regent’s Park”), and we may therefore, without impugning Mr. 
Hatton’s knowledge of that country, remark that it is not commen 
to find Queen’s Counsel engaged in “ police-court actions.” 

Great Campaigns. Edited from the Lectures and Writings of the late 
Major C. Adams, by Captain W. Cooper King. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
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—NMajor Adams was professor of military history at the Royal Military 
and Staff Colleges, and this volume contains the notes, preserved as far 
as possible in their original form, but where it was necessary, pieced 
together and supplemented by the editor, of the lectures which he de- 
jivered, The subject is described on the title-page as “ A Succinct 
Account of the Principal Military Operations which have taken place in 
Europe from 1796-1870.” They have, it is almost needless to say, a very 
great interest and value. They require, indeed, close attention before 
they can be followed, but such attention once given, they will fully 
repay it. It is only to be wished that it had been thought expedient to 
supply, at least for the most important battles, explanatory maps. Even 
the most attentive reader is likely to grow confused, unless he can see 
the combinations which he is studying put visibly before him. Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Waterloo are the most important of the battles belong- 
ing to a former period. In more recent times we have Novara, Magenta, 
Kéniggratz, Custozza, and Gravelotte, this latter including a sketch 
of the whole of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1. It is interesting to 
observe that Major Adams speaks highly of the strategy of Napoleon III. 
in the campaign of Magenta. Of the march on Novara, he says, 
4‘ For clearness of design, forethought of detail, and well-ordered accuracy 
of execution, this operation may justly be classed with the strategy 
initiated by the First Napoleon.” 

Heir to Two Fortunes. By the Author of “Life of the Moselle.” 3 
vols. (Remington.)—There is no special plot in this novel. It is a 
kind of biography, introducing us to the hero in his boyhood, taking 
him to school, and following his fortunes till he comes to full man- 
hood. Some of this narrative is sufficiently amusing, but it lacks, as 
may well be imagined, purpose and unity of design. The episode of 
the miller’s daughter might have been omitted, without injury to the 
narrative; and the somewhat similar episode of the lodging-house 
keeper only serves the purpose, not by any means essential, of providing 
the hero’s friend with a not very suitable wife. But it is with the 
ending of the tale that we find most fault. That there is a certain irony 
in the lot of men, which gives them that which they have desired just at 
the moment when it is quite valueless to them, is quite true. And the 
novelist is quite justified in employing it for the purposes of his art. 
‘Bat then one great rule of that art is that a comedy must have a happy 
ending, and Heir to Two Fortunes is unquestionably a comedy. There 
are novels of the tragical sort which demand, whether the reader like 
it or no, a tragical termination. Such is the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
where no one can complain of the melancholy termination, which is, 
indeed, quite necessary. Of course one does not like to read the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor” agnin, as one likes to read “Ivanhoe” or “ Quentin 
Durward.” Still artistically it is quite right. But the end of Gladysin 
this novel is artistically quite wrong. 


Robert Raikes: Journalist and Philanthropist. By Alfred Gregory. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Robert Raikes (1735-1811) was a printer 
and newspaper proprietor and editor in the city of Gloucester. He 
inherited from his father the ownership of the Gloucester Journal, a 
paper dating from the year 1722, and standing ninth in order of time 
among the provincial papers, The inheritance fell to him when he was 
but twenty-two years of age, and he managed it for forty-five years with 
singular honesty and discretion. There is often something very homely 
‘and quaint about the records of his editorship, but the integrity and 
honour of the man are everywhere manifest. Yet his business formed 
but a portion of his life. Hoe devoted much attention to the improve- 
ment of the prisons of his native town, and Howard himself recognised 
the value of his labours. And he has claims, which seem incontrovertible, 
to be the founder of Sunday-schools. Others of course had gathered 
children together on the Sunday and taught them, but he organised the 
system. Altogether this is an interesting biography, and the writer 
has made it judiciously brief. We notice, as a curious instance of 
changed manners, that towards the close of the last century it was the 
custom at Manchester for the chief magistrate of the town, attended by 
the churchwarden and police officers, to go out of the church while the 
first lesson was being read, and to compel all persons found in the 
Streets to come into the church or pay a fine, which in the case of 
persons of the lower class was fixed at one shilling, and for those of 
higher rank at half-a-crown. This was pretty well for the ‘‘ godless” 
eighteenth century. The mayor and police of Manchester would have 
their hands full if they revived the practice. 


Dita, By Lady Margaret Majendie. (Blackwood and Sons.)—It is 
not difficult to criticise the machinery of this tale. The stealing of 
Assanta’s marriage-certificates is an incident which violates all pro- 
bability. One may find its match, doubtless, in the causes célebres, but 
it is scarcely available for purposes of art. It is certainly melodramatic. 
Nor is it easy to believe that the evidences of the marriage should have 
‘so utterly disappeared, and this, too, in Scotland, where so little is suffi- 
cient. But the tale is of great merit, for all that. The young heroine’s 
life with her adopting parents, the gentle wisdom of the mother and the 
harmless affectations of the father, are excellently described. Jaques, too, 
#0 named by the Shakespearian enthusiast, with his passion for books 
and the violin, is a very vigorous sketch. The transition of Andrew 
Fairdon from poverty to fortune is skilfully managed. The subject has 
deen often enough treated in fiction, and is commonly made very dis- 
tasteful. The parvenu is descr bed as indulging in countless vulgarities, 





which may not, it is true, be exaggerated, and may have a counterpart 
in reality, but are not at all agreeable to read about. It would be absurd, 
on the other hand, to represent the change as made without difficulty, 
and the newly-made rich man as easy in his place as if he had been 
born to it. The mean between the two is here very happily hit, and the 
ways of Salford Abbey under its new owners are described with a very 
quiet and kindly humour. Any reader who wants a very touching tale, 
which shal] not leave him sad at the last, and which gives a really 
interesting story with genuine literary skill, cannot do better than read 
Dita. 

Industrial Classes and Statistics. 2 vols. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S, 
(Edward Stanford.)—The series of works entitled British Manufacturing 
Industries, which we have noticed from time to time as the numbers 
appeared, concludes with this work, as the fitting keystone of the arch, 
Whatever praise we have bestowed on these useful books must be 
accorded in increased measure to the these two volumes. Statistics, 
however important, are not usually very attractive. The writer in this 
case has woven around the dry details a considerable amount of interest- 
ing and valuable information regarding the social and moral condition of 
the labouring classes, especially in the case of those industries in which 
women and children are largely employed. The labour of compiling such 
a mass of facts, scattered as they are in Blue-books, Transactions of 
Societies, Factory returns, or derived from non-official but reliable 
sources, and condensing them into such a comprehensive tabulated form 
must have been enormous. Nor are these returns merely the number 
of individuals engaged in the different branches, but the numbers in 
every quinquennial period of age of both sexes; and in addition, the 
weekly earnings of men, women, and children, in their several depart- 
ments, the mortality amongst them, also stated quinquennially, the 
quantities and value of the raw material imported or produced at home 
and of the manufactured goods for the last ten years, the number of 
factories, mills, shops, or works, and the machines contained therein 
We cannot in so short a notice give our readers any idea of the exbaus- 
tiveness of the work, every trade receiving equally full treatment, even 
down to lucifer-match making, fish-curing, and canal navigation. The 
labours of Mr. Bevan deserve to be rewarded by his book becoming the 
standard authority with all those engaged on the social problems of the 
day, and who want reliable information on the condition of the artisan, 
and some useful and striking comparisons may be made by help of the 
data put into our possession here. 


Music and Musicians, By Robert Schumann. Translated by F. A. 
Ritter. (Reeves.)—It is not often that high musical genius is allied 
with literary talent, as was the case with the author of this work. 
Previous to his literary venture, the German musical papers had prin- 
cipally dealt in a criticism which was a mere discussion of technical 
subjects, doing little in the way of musical wsthetics. The Neue 
Zeitschrift aimed at something far higher. There was at this time in 
Germany a band of choice spirits to the imaginative side of whose nature 
music strongly appealed, to whom every worthy composition was a poem 
of not merely physical, but moral beauty. These gathered round 
Schumann, to help and encourage him in his crusade against unworthy 
and immoral art, and to further the cause of true music by articles from 
the ablest pens in Germany. We have in this volume a selection of 
papers, which appeared from time to time, written by Schumann him- 
self. In these essays his nobleness of character, his exuberant fancy, 
his genial humour, and the wonderful versatility of his genius stand 
prominent and conspicuous. Although openly and boldly he gave his 
reverent allegiance to the German classic school, he did not therefore cry 
down the rising talent of the new. His remarks on the works of Chopin, 
Schubert, and our own Sir W. Sterndalo Bennett and Jobn Field are 
fine passages of thoroughly appreciative criticism, while his papers on 
the symphony of Hector Berlioz, and “the Huguenots” of Meyerbeer, 
show how severe and trenchant he could be when opposing Philistinism 
jn music. The thanks of the musical world are due to Miss Ritter for 
giving us this selection. The translation is fairly done, although we 
come across a few awkward passages, and we must protest against 
the verb “extravagate.” A brief life of the author is prefixed to the 
work, 

Portry.—The Christ-Child, and other Poems. By Edward Byron 
Nicholson. (Henry S. King.)—In a preface which is quite unneces- 
sarily self-depreciating, Mr. Nicholson tells us that he has published 
these pooms, partly, at least, becauso he wishes to remove from him- 
self the enticement to waste time in attempting to swell them into 
something more important. The resolution is at least prudent, and it 
would be incurring a serious responsibility to seek to shake it. Yet 
Mr. Nicholson will probably hear without displeasure the opinion that 
among the writers of verse he would have an unusual prospect of dis- 
tinction. Naturally ho is under the influence of older poets. He 
acknowledges the debt to Mr. Morris. In the “ Vision of Joseph” the 
manner of Mr. Browning is apparent, though there is moro finish than 
the master now at least thinks fit to give to his verse. And lastly, 
(Enone would certainly not have existed but for Mr. Tennyson, though 
it is doubtless true that “not the slightest attempt was made to 
copy his manner.” Whatever style Mr. Nicholson chooses to employ he 
uses with grace and skill. Nor do we like him least when he is least in- 
debted to others. “On an Uncoloured Photograph,” which we quote, 
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is no common specimen of the sonnet, though it must be remembered 
that the author has cut the very difficult knot by eschewing triple and 
quadruple rhymes :— 


“ Viewing thy sweet similitude, portrayed 


heaven's own limoer, the unerring sun, 


Radely I did the artist's fault upb 
‘That left his lovely labour half undone ; 
"Whose niggard sloth of my poor wit to mend, 
And to bis picture give thy natural hues, 
‘Straightway I bade three courier thoughts forth wend, 
And for my pencil purest colours choose. 
Then one, returning, for thy cheek's soft blush 
Brought vermeil of the winter-blooming rose ; 
And one, to paint thy neck, the last faint flush 
Of dying day upon the winter snows; : 
The third had borrowed from the dawning sky 
The liquid beaven of thy dark-curtained eye.’ 


ny * 


King Alfred. Miss Mather is the author of Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye,” and it must be allowed that she contrives to give 
to her poetry the interest which many readers find in her prose. It 
may be doubted indeed whether there is any real rendering of the 
English life, as it was in the ninth century of our era. The characters 
have, so to speak, the dress of earls and knights of King Alfred’s day, 
but they seem to us to be very like the people that we meet, if not in the 
actual world of to-day, still in that which claims to picture it, the world of 
fiction. A father is not likely to “cut” his daughter for the first fifteen 
years of her life because she has the misfortune to be a daughter, not a son, 
but novelists have the privilege of symbolising in this way the extreme 
disappointment which some men feel when they are obliged to endure 
an heiress instead of an heir. It is not fair, perhaps, to judge a romance 
by such tests, and as a romance The Token of the Silver Lily is certainly 
good. It always takes the reader along with it, and it rises, not unfre- 
quently, to nobility of sentiment expressed with power. We can wish, 
thhowever, that Miss Mather had exercised throughout the poem the 
same diligence in polishing the verse as she certainly displays at the 


beginning. As the tale proceeds, such blots on the melody of the versi- | ! 


fication as a preposition or conjunction at the end of a line become fre- 


quent. On one page we find :— 


“Indifferent to 
The accident of circumstances ;” 


“ Fatile as 
Breakers that dash against a granite wall.” 


On page 57, 
“The Token of 
The Silver Lily,” 


And a few lines further on, the very prosaic lines, which seem to have 
been cut into lengths from a prose tale :— 


“ Strange that these girls 
So ready are to leave their parents, all 
The things they value and are used to, for 
A stranger, of whose habits, mind, and heart 
They're ignorant as babes.” 


But the author can write well, witness the passage in which Harold 
parts from the wonian whom he loves, but who has given her heart to 


another :— 
“* For her,’. . . then took 

Her face between his hands as though it were 
Some stranger's that he was fall fain to print 
Upon bis mem'ry. . . ‘O! rare lips,’ he 

at I have never kissed, from whose sweet gates 
Have iesued not one stammering word of love, 
Although I listened always. . . eyes that ne'er 
Have brightened at my coming, or grown dim 


With grief at my departure. . . tender cheeks, 
Twin lilies, that have worn but one aspect 
To all my looks and words. . . soft golden hair 


That never twined in tendrils round my neck, 

Or filled my hand with beauty. . . Yea, all these 

That I thought mine are his; yet no man can 

Pluck from my heart the lovely memory 

Of you, that shall endure with me in life 

And death.’ . . and so with tender, lingering touch 

(Like to a man who layeth from | 

Some priceless thing for ever) loosed her from 

His hold, and turned, and passed from out her ken.” 
—— King Saul, and other Poems, by E. G. Punchard, M.A. (Pickering.) 
Mr. Punchard has not got a proper mastery of blank verse. In the two 
lines,— 

** Strange, subtle mastery of song, that charmed 
Me in the happy, half-forgotten time ;" 

the way in which the first runs into the second is quite inadmissible, 
Why, on the next page, does Abner, who seems always to have been 
an orthodox Israelite, say, “ Gods, pity me thus pinioned”? This 
symbolises a general failure to catch the true Hebrew feeling. “ Caius 
Barbatus,” telling how a Centurion who had been one of the watch at 
the Holy Sepulchre died at the storming of Jerusalem, is in the manner 
of Mr. Browning’s “ Men and Women,” and not unsuccessful. If Mr. 
Punchard aspires to be a poet of nature, he must be careful not to make 
nightingales and skylarks sing in November, even though it be to 
aggravate the horror of a murder. Ventures in Verse, by Percy W. 
Cruttwell (Hodges), are fair vers des société, though this is 
a kind of a writing which ought to be very bright and perfect 
of form. The “Tale of the Crimea” is of a more serious cast, but we 
cannot say that we like it better than the rest——Pet Moments, 
by R. A. Donglas-Lithgow. (Provost.) No one can blame a writer 
who publishes his vorses in “ deference to the oft-repeated solicitations 
of many friends.” Friends, however, are not quite the same as the 
Public. Those who have the choice of reading in print or reading 





Token of the Silver Lily, by Helen Mathers (Bentley), 
is a novel in verse, the scene of which is laid in the time of 


alternatives are reading in print or not reading at all, it is too likely 
that the latter will be chosen. Here are a few lines about the moon :— 
“Behold, She comes! the pearly-bosomed monarch, 
Before whom poets, saints, and lovers bow; 
ba bs silver clouds across the the heavens 
A sacred halo round her virgin brow 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days, 2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, with Illus- 
trations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


With 12 Dlustrations by Henry FRENCH and J. 
LAWSON, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE'S.” 
Now ready, post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. 


SURLY T I M, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By the Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie's.” 


*,* Issued in London by special arrangement with the 
American Publishers. 





Small 8yo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 
NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 

With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 





Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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OLD FATHER TIME. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
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POOR ZEPH! By F.W. RoBINson. 
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nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 
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SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 
TowryY. Uniform with “Chaucer for Children.” 
Crown 4to, with Illustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. Cloth gilt, price 10s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 

* NOMY. By RicHarp A. Proctor, Author of 
“Other Worlds than Ours.” Demy 8yvo, cloth 
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THOREAU: his Life and Aims. A 
Study. By H.A. Pace. Small 8yo, with Portrait, 
cloth gilt, 6s, 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. By 
the Author of “The Dark Colleen.” New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
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2 vols. crown S8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 
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Stukeley,” with a New Life of Stucley, from Un- 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 

apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
SCHOOL, 


a HEIM HOUSE 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 
COLLEGE. 


ALVERN 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION ‘for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on December 20th and 21st. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS; one of 
£50 during residence, for natives of Devon and Corn- 
wall; one of £40 forfour years, open. Examination 
pe ag ll. For particulars apply to the HEAD 


DUCATION, KENSINGTON.—In a 
well-known High-Class School, TWO well-con- 
nected GIRLS can be received for 80 Guineas per 
Annum each, inclusive terms. Fees from day of 
entrance. A superior Home is offered, with 
room. Address, “ D. D.,” 10 Kusseli Garden, 

















| ve CYCLOPZDIA.— WANTED, to 
: PURCHASE.—Address, stating price and par- 
ticulars, to “0. J. O., care of Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.O. 


5 BLANDFORD SQUARE. 


r | 10 be LET, FURNISHED, for the 
Winter, or Winter and Spring Seasons, a per- 
fectly healthy and quiet HOUSE, on the no-thorough. 
fare side of the Square. Containing five sitting-rooms, 
seven bed-rooms and bath-room, with good gas-bath, 
good roomy kitchen and offices, and a housekeeper’s- 
room. Terms moderate. Apply, at the House. 


IHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Caatrertoy, 
Every evening at 8, AMY ROBSART. Messrs. ), 
Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, A. Glover, 
Lingbam, Douglas, F. Moreland, Brooke, G. Weston, 
Lilford, Morris, H. Vaughan; Mesdames Willes,. 
Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, Adair, sry Vincent, 
&c.—Preceded by SARAH'S YOUNG MAN.—To con- 
clude with THE CONSORIPTION. — Prices from 
Sixpence to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 
7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The 

SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's “ Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy and 

Remains ;" entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses; 











ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. CO. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils. — 
References kindly permitted to Rey. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., QC., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL 


Head Master—The Rev. EDWIN ABBOT? ABBOTT, D.D. 


WANTED, at Christmas next, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, to attend each day from Nine to Three, 
except on Wednesday and Saturday, when the hours 
are from Nine to Twelve, to take charge of one of the 
Junior Classes of the School, and to give Instruction in 
English Reading and Grammar, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Geography, History, &c. Salary, £170; increasing 
£10 per annum to £200.—Candidates for the appoint- 
ment are requested to forward their applications, 
with copies of Testimonials as to qualification and 
character, not later than MONDAY, the 26th inst., to 
the SECRETARY, at the School, Milk Street, Cheap- 
side, E.O. Preference will be given to a gentleman 
with an Academical Degree. Selected Candidates 
will be duly communicated with. Forms of applica- 
tion to be obtained of the Secretary. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


The HEAD MASTER of Sherborne School, having 
been elected to the Principalship of Jesus College, 
Oxford, the Governors are prepared to receive Testi- 
monials from Candidates for the office he is expected 
to vacate at the end of the present term. The Head 
Master receives a fixed salary of £200 a year, witha 
capitation-fee of one-sixth part of the tuition-fee, and 
bas an excellent house free of rent, rates, and taxes, 
with ample accommodation for Seventy Boarders. 
Further particulars, with a copy of the scheme of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, can be obtained on 
application to J. A. PFOOKS, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors, Sherborne, Dorset, to whom Testimonials, 
with Twenty-five printed copies, are to be seut on or 
before December 6. 

Dated November 8, 1877. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to —— or small families. 








Y ’ 
The London General Mourning W arehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 





the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a splendid 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L, 
King; “The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi, 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure 

and its application to signalling on land aad sea, 
other purposes, by Professor Gerduer.—TORPE: 
their construction, methods of attack and means 
defence, with Lantern rams and 

Effects —-CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Re 
M. Geldart. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope, 

the Automaton, Demonstration of New Inventions, 
&c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and Child- 
ren under Ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5, and from 7 to10, 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, ia- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
rns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 


with 
v.E. 
a 














Patte 
12 Table Forks........0..2... £1 10 0...2 0...2 5 0 
0...2 1 0...2 5°0 
2 0...1 9 O...1 11 O 
eccces 1 2 0..1 9 O.L1L O 
12 Tea Spoons .........--. O14 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 
2 Sauce BSB coccoccesee - 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ..........++ 06 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0.0 4 0...0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl 0 1 6..0 2 0.0 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6..1 3 6..1 4,6 
1 Butter Knife ........... 0 2 9..0 3 6..0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle ..... we 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter... 0 3 0.0 4 0...0 4 0 


Total....cosereeee£8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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AND and CO.’S SOUPS. ITY OF LONDON BONDS.— CLOSING OF THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS. 
B - s Be nay of BONDS FALLING DUB in ISSUE of £1,200,000 SHARE OAPITAL, 
——— ae CU ; In can a. an ORDER of the Fi Co | ee ee 
RESERVED PROVISIONS, and|| mitico of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do | \/fETROPOLITAN INNER CIRCLE 
Revety CEVE BOTios to the holders, registered or Which will Consens pene a. on . 
. ~ | otherwise, of Cit nds, which mata i will conn Metropolitan way a 
ORK and GAME PIES; also, | ensuing year. —— ae Ge Aldgate with the Metropolitam District Raflway at the 
(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST _—— owe ~:~. thus uniting the two Railways 
es ~ , | Schedule hereto will be paid off absolutely and without | = ® complete circle. 
Es= of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | option of renewal, at the datos at which they Tespec- | —- 
Per ——ane- | SOS veges der Bilis stent» wen} sO eae ee 
— . 8 mds referre n the ‘or the above will be CLOS folb = 
4 iscyhaaes so a. and other SECOND Schedale hereto, I am not authorised at the | THIS maw (Saturday), the 17:h jy Pro- 
id present date to make any announcement as to their rietors in the Metropolitan aud the Metropolitan 
~ | renewal or discharge. B pe 
PECIALTIES for INVALIDS alls istrict Railways, 
S , On WEDNESDAY next, the 21st instant,» For the 
‘ SCHEDULE I. for London, and on THURSDAY next General 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Bonds to be paid off absolutely. the 22nd instant, for the Country. Public. 
Bonds issued under the Acts for —By order of the Board, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— effecting = ne oy Valley Improve- ARTHUR HIGGINSON, Secretary. 
ts ’ . 
il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 1878, a ves Sa 6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
MAYFAIR, W. 36 Bonds at £1,000 each, Nos. 200, 17th November, 1377. 
340 to 367, and 600 to 606 ............ £36,000 r 
63 Bonds at £500 each, Nos. 31 to 34, BARK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 56, 199, 453 to 499 and 646 to 655 31,500 incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
29 Bonds at £100 each, Nos. 523 to ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
OF THE 542, B00 668 tO 676 ....recsererssecveree 2,900 _— en J new nae — ers 
P —— 70,400 | Money received on deposit at agr at 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). Bonds secured upon the Surplus the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, EO. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Lands of the Holborn Valley Improve- WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— _— maturing Ist January, 1878, HCENIX FIRE OFFICE 
z:— , Lombard 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND) 93 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 177 P Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
GOOD SPIRIT.” te oe, = ote 265, 267 to 276, 287 to 1782. come ond liberal ia Gettemnente, Insur- 
291, an £0 299 reece cerceeeereeeee 93,000 ances effected ts of the wor! 
This-fise OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the} 10 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 248to E WILLIAM LOVELL, 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 254, 266, 277, and 292.......000verveee 54000 Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 20 Bente for £100 each, Nos. 255 to AND-IN-HAND FIRE , ‘aa LIFE 
a 2, 278 to 2 poveve ~ a 
CORK DISTILLERTES COMPANY (Limited),| | * A tn Smt 200 100,000 cL INSURANCE OFFICE, Now Bridge Stet, 
MORRISON'S ISLAND R mds secu upon the Surplus ackfriars. Institu L 
ao | Het cet vee eigen 
® . provements, maturing lst November. are 
K® AHAN'S [J WHISKY. |isnve =" " the Policy-holders. 
74 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1, 90 71. —— 
UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE to 127, and 145 to 179........0+ sssveee 74,000 CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mila, | °8,Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 2 to ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
. iN. P pirit, . 46, 128 to 131, 180, and 190 to 197 29,000 May be provided —— A ron 4 of the 
meliow, delicious, and most wholesome. 70 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 47 to RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCEOOMPANY. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 89,132 to 144, 181 to 189, 198to 202 7,000 The Citentent Lage oe iy. 
metiow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the Bonds issued under the Acts for — SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1 000,000, 
smell, The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, | constructing the Metropolitan Meat ‘Annual Income, £205,000. 
qell matured, and of very excellent quality.” and Poultry Market (Site and Ap- £1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
proaches), maturing the 5th April, A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
WHOLESALE: 1878, viz.:— Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 Bond, No. 25, for....... eeccccccoecee: see 50,000 secured at moderate Premiums. 
—_—_——— _ 148 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the oi = — 4 eA 148,000 Apply to the Clerks oc Stations, the Local 
pf Whisky in the World. Their Te ow ih secede 30,000 64 CORNHII "LONDON. 
is ded by the medical 313 ’ retary 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is as ne for £100 each, Nos. 313 to 7.000 WILLIAM J . VIAN, Secretary. _ 
supplied in canis and cases foe heme use a cape. —— 235,000 AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
On, Sn quotations may ad on ap ion to Bonds issued under the Acts for con- Fleet Street, London. 
— DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | structing the Metropolitan Meat and Invested Assets on December 31, 1876... £5,493,862 
: ea — their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | Poultry Market (Western Approach), Income for the Past YORT! ...c.0-er0reee £88,970 
‘ings, Strand, W.C. maturing 5th April, 1878, viz.:— Amount paid on death to December last 11,148,830 
1 Bond, No. 24, £0F.....0ccerseereeeererene 20,000 Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither - 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 1 Bond, No. 26, £08 ....-.ssceseereeereneee 50,000 to allotted vv 5,523,138 
PRIZE MEDAL. Sia Aili iain Stead > - th - a ooome, 
’ ] onds issued under the Acts for mission) are a r cent. on the a . 
RY .. vas A VAs bd OCcO A. effecting the Cannon Street Improve- ATTENTION is es Tally called to the New RATES 
Btandard i om uable article."— | ments, maturing the 25th November, OF PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 
“The Caracas Cocos of such choice quality.” se — aan Rates for Foun hn will be found 
; "Food, 0 8 for £1,000 each, Nos. 17 ATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. to 206 . 30,000 = ee EFFECTED — YEAR gel — 
~ . —— | entit to SHARE in the PRorits a 8 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. £615,400 | Divisron, in DECEMBER, 1879. 
¥ A ont value to invalids who wish to avoid rich ——T a. — of Proposal, &c., will be sent, on application 
articles of diet. S E . ice. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | Bond issued under the Act for PORPORAT 
the sSoestnces oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by | effecting the Holborn Valley Improve- Paareee. BANK CORPORATION. 
TENT” ments, maturing 1st July, 1878, via.:— pila ncor| we Lb ag ar - ae sconene . 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, | 1 Bond, No. 368, £08 scccsoose aoabe 1000 OND eration prmat drafts and negotiate or collect 
awarded to J. S, FRY and SONS. Bonds issued under the Acts for The Corporation graut drafts and nego 
constructing the Metropolitan Meat bills payable at Bombay, Oalcutta, Cape ee gm 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of and Poultry Market (Western Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, | y Bliss. 
[24,,, AND PERRINS'” SAUCE, | Sperm aceritg the So Fu de pt panty aa Yen 
which 1878, viz. :— "7 1S, ’ 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | 128 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos.1 to te cane ie de ont eee 
their signature P iL, bearing 87. 102 to 141, and 144 128.000 aise tamme ctvenlar notes for the use of tra y 
— ° + a ‘ ll 
_ “LEA and PERRINS,” 10 Sends ter £000 cach, Hen te They undertake the agency of partios connected 
which signature is placed on every bottle of die. a uae 136,000 with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
] ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE Bonds issued under the Acts for British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
and without which i in Sold | Constructing the Metropolitan Meat same, the receipt of interest, divideads, pay, pensions, 
Wholesale by the Propetetenn, Wesester; Caseen and Poultry Market (Site and Ap- ol ha oe < remittances between the 
an ACKW: . M a ependencies. 
ally. Retail m — So pi ‘i - meprmeemna matusiag, Sth Jaly, 1698, They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
world. 137 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
y= — “onlige hours, 10 to 3; Saverdays, 10 to 2 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, ats Donte Ger. Aa came, Dee. ES Threadneedic Street, London. 1875. 
JCES, iN NTS.—E. 4 285 ‘ — 
and SON, Sole Propristors of the celebrated Hocelpta, | 10 S10 en ne, 23,500 ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and — — 234,000 MILD AND FRAGRANT. 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished Bonds issued under the Acts for . WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE, 
— oe Ps to remind the Public that every | effecting the Cannon Street Improve- A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Umadaltatod = 0 Wiomeet Stacts Caren | Sma sane the 26m November, eT nn ine ae 
0 k ’ 8, viz.:— rotected by our Name an . 
ene 8 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and | 28 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 207 w. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
y Strevt, London, S.E. to 234 28,000 only, Bristol and London. 

ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— | ‘ Sends for £500 each, Nos. 586 t0 OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pvre Bioop. 
Sees The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- mam Le —As this vital flaid, when in a healthy state, 
pared by ye ee that each Bottle, pre- oem sustains and renovates every part of the ay Sy 
80 many years, sign = eee, Sane me label used £401,000 | 80, When it becomes impoverished or impure, t 
iam " ed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby. a precisely contrary effect. It is abundantly manifest 

STHMA ae a ; CHE gpa res CeRggRERE eRe on that any ny ye not — 
tee an RONIC BRON-| _ Holders of City securities will please observe that | CA! Rever exterminate the disease ; prs 
A CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is | the above Notice does not refer to any Bonds but | an ge of enereising. © sonkeesy yx fore 
3 T r . , must with it be carried to every living 
ATURA TATULA in Cigarettes those which become payable in the year 1878. of the frame. The lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, and 
and all other forms for Smoking oak Further information, if needed, will be furnished at | skin, all receive benefits from its more wholesome 
Inhalation, prepared by this Department. | condition. Holloway’s purifying Pills operate directly, 
AVORY and MOORE BENJAMIN SCOTT, powerfully, and beneficially upon the whole mass of 
143 N ’ Chamberlain. blood, whether venous or artificial. They strengthen 
- Arne pA Bond Street, London ; and to | Chamber of London, Guildhall. the stomach, excite the liver and kidneys, expel 
of all Chemists. November 5th, 1877. disease, aud prolong existence. 
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GALLERY. 


THE GROSVENOR 


WINTER 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY WILL OPEN on DECEMBER 3rd WITH AN EXHIBI- 
TION OF DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
BY DECEASED ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





EXHIBITION. 








FREDERICK EDWARDS & _ SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury, 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 

FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


BEM ABEARLS, VERY REMARKABLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 
& Preventing and Curing Small-pox, a 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
aguseting to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





pie 9 EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


"“SawiwT a #8," 
3 
THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS., SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 


“ SANITAS " has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
— furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 

m and decomposition. 
“ SANITAS " . & preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever. 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 


medical authorities. 

“ SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 

Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 
PAMPHLET, with full nactiontaee, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS” 
MPANY’S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, Ro. 

“ SANITAS " is an a... purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 

&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without paraliel. 
To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 


Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 6d, 2s 6d. Per Gallon— 
First Quality, 208 ; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet “ Sanitas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the com tion 
of OHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION. cence Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever, Ague* 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, & 
J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to pan 

doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 

Dr. M‘MitiMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“Ij| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort «nd 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” a not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 

From Dr. B. J, Bouton and Co., Horncastle.— this advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use "of Chlorodyne Sedatives that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
WNE'S © RODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 





each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








EALTHY SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 
p= TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 
4 eens NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr 


| aaa OM WILSON, F.RS, 
used b; 


._"" ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers Everywhere 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES,”"— 


“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘THREE OASTLES.'” 
—Vide “The Virginians.” 

Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and 
Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens comes to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with th 
“ GLEN FIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 











“FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED [RON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “Iron 
and Oxygen combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron.”—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengade's Report. 

Prepared oy Raoul, Bravais, and Co., 13 Bue La- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—8 Idol Lane, Tower 
Street, E.O. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most aperoved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure, complete. N.B. —The full-size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see label on each bottle. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, 
is here avoided, soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the uisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 


‘acturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
2 Post-office orders to be made = toJohn White, 
‘08! a. 


emcees GS, ‘KNEE- CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
and SWELLING of the —_ 
SPRAINS, te &c. They are porous, light in texture, 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock . 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Pi 
London. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 


LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 


OVED their Lock and Safe Business to 
Have REM! Premises, 


New and Extensive 
128 Queen Vicrorra Sraeet, E.C. 
[llustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 


MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr o G. H. J ONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 








——_— 


HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 
ELAstiQue 
Portatir 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
ufacturers 


Furniture Man 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








EPPS’S 


COCOA. 
CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, E.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively vow for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It fs ially ap applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, S —— and COMPO. 
Qcwt. Free to all Stations. 


OAN BE a, ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and a Testimonial Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTe HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
___AND 21 BACHELOR'S Watk, Du UBLIN. 
FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, OUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALID’ DIET, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


INDIGESTION. 
MOBSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 8s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 64, and 6s 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 

“‘OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
nd imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1s 6d 
BSNELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 





JOHN G 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 
el... 7 ™ pestorcs the Human Hair to 


matter at what 
OB, and see that 


Geo ‘Thames 


ristine hue, no 


K for JOHN GOSNELL and 
we — = than their genuine 

olesale—. Passage, 93 
Street, London. ~ 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


My a Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere toe 4" the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
y Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam A hear 


= fad "Obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the - 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable ee aes Gee G@. HuTcoura, 
yy By appointment Surgeon Dentist to the Quoc. 





C R AM E R’S 
PIANET TES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 


The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble .. to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge . . . 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout . . . . 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 





THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- “The Silber Lamps give off nothing 


“ Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, —_ Ly ~ 
Times, 1 
n."—Morning Post, that can be in the smallest 


ess flame.” 
th December, 1872. 
13th July, 1874. S I L B E R 


injurious."—Lancet, 11th Jan., 187 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained."—7Z'imes, 14th July, 1874. L I G H T. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR ners A PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, OOAL OR AIR G 


With the improved Burners to fit all can and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C, 


*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 
NETTING. 


The undersigned, the INVENTORS and ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, beg to give Notice that from this 
date they have reduced the prices of this article by one-third of the original rates. Delivery free. Stock sizes 
executed upon receipt of order. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, and BARNARDS, 
NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH, and 93 and 95 Queen Victoria Street, London. 
20th October, 1877. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED DE AN E’S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


> 
TABLE Saves, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. Paprer-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO T&A AND OoFFBs Sets, from £8 78 to £24. 
from 12s 6d “< £6 68. BRONZED TEA AND OOFFEE URNS. 
22s; Metal, ; Electro, £11 lls. | ELecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Lamps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &. 

CLocks— French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KitcHeNn UTENSILS—OCopper, Tin, and Iron. 





ELECTRO CatE 
DisH CovERS— 


FenpERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Lane 3s to £6. 

COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxgs 
BepsTBADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

BatHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
t, Black, 


Ends, Bands, &c. 
STOVES— Register, Hot-air, &e. an ty do Household, Youths’, 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 508; 5-do., £6 68.9] 


GarRDBN TOOLS—Lawn-mowe Rollers, Hurdles, 
Gas COOKING STOVSS, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hot-waTEeR Fittings for Gresuhousea, Halls, &. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 














Cornices—Cornice-} 
TOoLs—Gentlemen > 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, revised for the New Season, are now 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
I. 

A New and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing the names of all the principal Books in 
general circulation of the Past and Present Seasons, with Terms of 
Subseription and other Particulars. 

II. 

A Revised Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from October, 
1875, to the present time. 

mI, 

A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
Surplus Copies-of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue, enlarged to 48 pages, com- 
prises more than Three Thousand Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, and-is especially commended to the attention of Librarians 
and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of 
Modern Books. 

IV. e 

An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular 
Authors, strongly rebound for Circulation in Literary Institutions and 
Public Libraries. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Ornamental 
Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, 
and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 





All the Books in Cirenlation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Beoksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


|, ww = aS Oe. 
By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LU.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
BEING THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1876. 


“A work of the rarest excellence and of the highest value.as an incisive and 
powerful weapon of intellectual warfare directed against the materialistic and 
theistical tend of the day.”—Zvening Standard. 

“In taking leave of the book, we wish again to express our high opinion of its 
vigour, its manly and masterly thought. Men may differ from the lecturer, but 
they cannot but admire the strength and enthusiasm of his spirit and his trans- 
parent love of the truth he believes. He is a Theist who is equally at home in 
science, philosophy, and theology, an apologist for faith who welcomes and assi- 
milates all knowledge. The book is good, and can hardly fail to do good both to 
theistic and non-theistic readers.”"—Scotsman. 

“We-have not’for a longtime seen so able a book as this."—Baptist Magazine. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORs, 


Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 


‘ 





By the AUTHOR of “ CASQUE and COWL.” 


“TF:” a New Novel. By the Author of 


“Casque.and Cowl,” “The Lily and the Rose,” “Homeless and Friendleas,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


By JAMES GRANT. 


SIX YEARS AGO. By JAMES GRANT, Author 


of “ The Romance of War,” “ Mary of Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 


GWEN WYNN. By Captain Mayye Rem, 


Author of “ Lost Lenore,” “The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,” “The Rifle 
Rangers,” “The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


TWO KNAVES and a QUEEN. 


BARRETT, Author of “ Maggie?” “ Fantoccini,” &. 3 vols. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH 


The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 


Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Ohetwynd 
Calverley,” “ Old St. Paul's,” &c. 3 vols. 


By HELEN MAR. 
MAY FAIRFAX. By Hexen Mar, Author of 
** Loyal and True,” &c. 3 vols. 


IDA MILTON; or, To Be or Not to Be, 


By GRAHAM STEPHENSON, In 3 vols. 


The HAZELHURST MYSTERY. By Jesse 


SALE LLOrD. In 2 vols, 


AN INNOCENT SINNER. 


COLLINS. In 3 vols. 
The MOST AMUSING NOVEL of the SEASON. 


The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 


CLUB. By KamMouRASKA. 3 vols. 

“ Characterised by a continuous and inexhaustible spirit of merriment, so hearty 
and spontaneous as to carry the reader along with every fresh sally, even against 
his will."—Daily Telegraph. 

“It would be easy to quote plenty of passages which show that there is genuine 
fun in the book.”"—Athenwum. 

“It is long, very long, since any novelist has compelled us to the enjoyment of a 
real laugh in solitude, That feat has been achieved by the author of ‘The 
Chickenborough Chit-Chat Club.’"—Globe. 

“One of the most amusing things we have met with for a longtime. The most 
sour individual must needs be forced to smile over it, the dullest to raise a laugh, 
and even a martyr to toothache might, while reading it, for a time forget his 
miseries."—Morning Post. 


By Frank 


By Masen 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just ready, post frée, three stamps. 
ACTS and FIGURES; a Glance at all the Investments of 
the Day. By Joun R. Pike, Crown Obambers, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


“Mr. Pike has certainly succeeded in bringing together a vast amount of really 
valuable information, and his suggestions as to when and how the capitalist may 
invest his money successfully will, if followed, prove a source of great pecuniary 
advantage to the capitalists themselves."—Mining Journal, November 10, 1877. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office: 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 








UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


“The Expositor is a publication of sterling value.” 
—Spectator. 


HE EXPOSITOR. Price 1s. Monthly. | 


Edited by Rey. SAMUEL Cox. 


Canon FARRAR’S Articles.on the TALMUD are 
appearing in the EXPOSITOR. 


Vols. I. to V. are now ready, price 7s 6d each, 


handsomely bound. 





NEW WORK by the EDITOR of the EXPOSITOR. 


XPOSITORY ESSAYS and DIS- 
COURSES. Crown Svo, 8s 6d. 


This Volume is the third of a series of which | 
* The Expositor’s Note-Book ” is the first and “ Biblical | 


Expositions" the second. Like the earlier volumes, 
which have met with —_ an unexpectedly cordial 
reception, it- deals, for the most part, with obscure or 
difficult Scriptures, and seeks to explainand vindicate 


them. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 4th Edition, 8s 6d. 
BIBLICAL. EXPOSITIONS. 2nd Edition, 8s 6d. 
London: HoppEr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row . 





President (Mr. Serjeant Cox) of the Psycho- 
1 Society of Great Britain, on the ing of the 


I [*> MAN :a SOUL? Address of the 
Fourth Session. .Anawer to Professor Tyndall. Price 





| Five Shillings. 
E LACY’S LECTURES. 





I. and II—LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
| ANALYSIS OF THE UNIVERSITY STANDARD:—The 
; Popular View ; the Critical View; the Verdict; the 
| Substitute. ‘ | 
“Such a pronunciation would be unintelligible to 
any and every civilised people.”— Times, January, 1876. 
LECTURE III.—(a) On Subjects interesting to 
| Teachers and Learners of Latin; (+) On Certain 
Im portant Parts of English Orthography. 
By LEO DE LACY. | 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Eastgate Row; 
; Londen: GrirritH snd FARRAN, St. Paul's Church- | 
| yard; Liverpool: A. HOLDEN, Church Street; and all 
Booksellers. 
. wl 
OYAL GALLERY, BERLIN.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 
post 44d) for View—View of New Premises, Alders- 
gate—Paris, after Ten Years—Antiquities of Killarney, 
with Illustrations—Medieval Works of Art—Marl- 
borough House and its Neighbourhood—Architectural 
Modelling, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and al] Newsmen. 





price 2s 6d, for NOVEMBER, contains :— 


The Logic of the Methods of War. 
Indian Anomalies. 

Portrait and Memoir of John Linnell, Sen. 
Journalism and Poetry of Mortimer Collins. 
A Peep into Transylvania. 

Cross-Currents. 

Thoreau, &c. 


“Once more well to the front among periodicals. 
Spectator. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—A NEW SERIES will BEGIN 
in JANUARY, bearing the broader Title of 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 





London; Hurst and BLACKETT, and all Booksellers. 


TJUNNY FOLK’S ANNUAL. 
Now Ready—Price Sixpence. 
London: JAMES HENDERSON, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. ‘ 








LESLIE’S ALIMONDISED COD-LIVER ONL 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil,.and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable aud easy of digeation. \No 


disagreeable smell or taste, no nausea. 


‘aken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Childgen. 


LANCET :—“ The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable eee 


mii h 





JOURNAL :—“ Whilst 


1 results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil, we have found no” 


indueing our little-patients to take it."——SanrraRY RECORD :—‘*We have tried its-effeet on the mest ‘del- 


eate constit 





Sixpence, sent "zpos to any person losing seven 
etemaps to the EBPARY, at the Offices of the 
Bosiety, 11 Chand uare,er from 


LonemaXy and Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 











49.60 ; halt. 


é ts, 2ead ; qQuanter-pin 
Druggists, and Wholesale of LIE and CO. (Limited 


utions.with marked reeults.”"—~MBDICAL TIMES :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by 
ing.”"——MEDICAL Press :—“ Has an agreeable smell ‘aud oe we can testify that the vesalt is 


ssatistactory.”—«MSDIGAL RwcoRD:—“ Itamay be confidently recommend 
te 


, 1s 3d, Imperial Measure. “Betailof-all Ghemiste-and 
, Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 
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ISBISTER, AND COv’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY and 


THEOLOGIOAL REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. Canon Psrowns, D.D. 
Yol, LIL ESSAYS, SPEEOHES, SERMONS, &c. Demy 8v0, 20s. F 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Brother, DowaLD MAc.tEop, D.D., one of her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Py sap Edition, in 1 vol., with Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY 
pane. 2 WIFE with her Hussanp. Republished from the Spectator. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Aveusrus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Italy,” &c. With 100 Illus- 
trations by the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


The LAUREL BUSH. _ By the Author of 


« John Halifax, Gentleman.” Cheap Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAPSED, but Not LOST: a Story of Roman 


. By the Author of “ The Schiinberg-Cotta Family." Crown 8vo 
— , Un a few days. 


SKETCHES from NATURE in PEN and 


PENCIL. By Lady Verney, Author of “Stone Edge,” &c. With numerous 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, extra, 63. 
a Christmas Book 


STORY after STORY ; 
With 150 Illustrations. 


for the Young. By the Author of “ Cheerful Sundays.” 
Square 8vo, cloth extra. (Jn a few days. 


“THEM BOOTS.” 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 


The HOUSE of RAVENSBURG: a Tragedy. 


By the Hon. Reopen Noet, Author of “The Red Fiag,” &c. Small 8vo, 
4s 6d. 


Our INHERITANCE in the GREAT 


PYRAMID. By Professor Ptazzt SmyTuH, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 18s. 


DALDY, 





By Wituram = Gipert, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the 
2 ee of the SCHONBERG-CO TTA FAMILY.” 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2ts. 


“An admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly gifted man. It should 
‘be read by all who follow truth rather than authority, and are not afraid to go 
wherever honesty and devout inquiry may lead them."—<Specta tor. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 


Hawes, M.A. Eighth Edition, with Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their WORKS. 


For the use of Schools and Stadents. By SARAH T¥TLER. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


4 ba >» best simple handbook on the subject that has yet appeared in England."— 
cademy. 


DALDY, ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hiil, London. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY_AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference."—Lancet.—“ A book of first-rate merit.”— 
Practitioner——* Very full aud exhaustive throughout."—S ——A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


ARCUS WARD and CO.’S LIST of FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The ‘ CHALLENGER’ EXPEDITION. 
THALASSA: an | on the th, Temperature, and Currents of the Ocean. 
JOHN JAMES WILD, Member of Civitian Scientific Staff of her Majesty's ship 
lenger,’ with Charts and Diagrams by the Author. Price 12s. 

BARDS and MS ; or, the Poetry, History, and Associations of Flowers. 
With Floral Plates, Lluminated in Gold and Colours. By F. E. HULMS, F.L.S.. 
F-.8.A., Marlborough College, Author of “ Plants: their Natural Growth and Orna- 
mental Treatment,” &c. Price 10s 6d. 

AUNT OHARLOTTE'S STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY. By Cuar.orTe 
M. Yonag, Author of “Stories of English History,” “ Stories of Bible History,” &c. 
Tiluminated Title-page, Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations. Square 
Svo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

— j Stu goon Bogie Centon * Italy. By G. E. BRUNEFILLE. With 
ginal Iliustrations ° 
gilt edges. ryt y KaTe GREENAWAY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 

FAIRY CIROLES. Tales and Legends of Dwarfs, Fairies, and Water Sprites. 
From the German of Vill Bei " 
Inestentionsena amaria, A Sequel to “Fairyland Tales.’ Numerous 





Frontispiece. vo, cloth, guild and biaek. Price 3s 6d. 


Complete Catalogues post free on application. 
MAROUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


Dr. Doras, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. By the 


Rev. HucuH JAmes Ross, English Chaplain of Jeres and Cadiz, Author of 
“Untrodden Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


The LIFE of PIUS IX. 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 26s. 


THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 


Customs of the Dutch. Py CuHartes W. Woop. Demy 8yo, with Fifty-six 
Illustrations, price 12s. 


MEMOIRS of Madame de STAAL (Mdlle. 


de Launay). From the Original, by Seuina BATHURST, Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


One Wo Envorep It. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


A BOOK of MUSICAL ANECDOTE. Col- 


lected from every available S ource by Freperick Crowest, Author of “The 
Great Tone Poets.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


PASTORALS of FRANCE. By Frederick 


Wepnore, Author of ‘Studies in English Art.” Square crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


By Thomas 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE. 
The whole of the First Edition of 
“CHERRY RIPE!” 


having been exhausted, a SECOND EDITION 
will be ready ON MONDAY NEXT. 











GABRIEL’S APPOINTMENT. By Anna H. 


Drovry, Author of “ Furnished Apartments,” “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BLUE-STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwarpes, Author of “Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” “ Ought We to Visit 
Her?” &c. Crown 8vo. 


SEOCUND EDITION of 


UNDER a CHARM. By Ernest Werner, 


Author of “Success: and How He Won It." Translated by ORISTINA 
TYRRELL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“*Under a Charm’ is the best German novel we have read for some years, and 
one of the best translations from the German we have ever read."—Academy. 


An EVERY-DAY HEROINE. Founded on 


the Dutch of J.J. Cremer. By AtLsert D. VANDAM. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A powerful production, containing some highly dramatic episodes, b 
throughout a gentle air of poetry,and marked by most delicate humour."— 
Atheneum. 


In LOVE and WAR. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of *‘ In Honour Bound." 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Streot, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools; Revised Editions :— 


FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ..... 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


“ GY\OUND CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES.” In Theory 
and Practice. By RicHarD HERRING, Author of ‘‘ Personal Experiences 
of Eoglish Departmental Government,” &c., 8vo, price 1s. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


Louw LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 
PaTRoN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PassipENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are aliowed to country and ten to tewn members. Reading-room 














Coavae 











fodern Literature, in 





open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
“a ROBERT HARBISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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READY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


The HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. By Ascott 


RB. Hore, Author of “A Peck of Troubles,” “ A Book about Boys,” “‘A Book about Dominies,” &c. 


Crown 8y0, cloth, with Numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


ADVENTURES in the AIR; being Memorable 


Experiences of Great Aeronauts. From the French of M. Dg FoNVISLLE. Translated and Edited by JOHN 
8. Keri. 





Tenth Edition, with Fifty-four Folio Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, No. L.; 


or, Lessons from the Natural History of Animals, By ADAM WHITE, late Assistant Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Museum, 








Second Edition, with Forty-eight Folio Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, No. 4.— 


SKETCHES from NATURE;; or, Pictures of Animal and Vegetable Life in all Lands. 


Seventh Edition, with Thirty-six Oblong Folio Coloured I)lustrations, 7s 6d. 


RECREATIVE INSTRUCTION.—The NEW 


PICTURE-BOOK;; or, Pictorial Lessons on FORM, COMPARISON, and NOMBER. For Children under 
Seven Years of Age. With Explanations by NICHOLAS BOHNY. 








Second Edition, fcap. Svo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


a4 a . 

ROUND ABOUT LONDON: Historical, Archezo- 
logical, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes, suitable for the Tourist, within a Circle of Twelve Miles. To 
which are added Specimens of Short Walking Excursions and Visits to Hatfield, Knole, St. Alban’s, and 
Windsor. By a FELLOW of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. [This day. 


“Too much can scarcely be said in praise of the accuracy and completeness of this little guide, with its 
index and map......So useful a vade-mecum should not be overlooked even by the well-informed Londoner, 
while to the stranger it will prove a mine of information."—Queen. 


On One Sheet, size, 26 inches by 22. Price, coloured, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 


DARDANELLES and BOSPHORUS. —STAN- 


FORD'S LARGE SCALE MAP of the DARDANELLES and TROAD, scale 3 miles to an inch; and of 
the BOSPHORUS and CONSTANTINOPLE, scale 1} miles to an inch. 





NEARLY READY. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and Numerous Illustrations. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES on the AMAZON 


and its TRIBUTARIES. By C. BARRINGTON Brown, Assoc. R.S.A., Author of “Canoe and Camp Life in 
British Guiana ;” and WILLIAM LipsTONE, C.E. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with 16 Maps and Diagrams, Ethnological Appendix, and-many Illustrations. 


COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL 


in AFRICA, for General Reading. Based on Hellwald’s “Die Erde und Ibre Vilker.” Edited and 
Extend d by KgeITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 

In the press, uniform in size, &c., CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. In preparation, EUROPE, 
ASIA, NORTH AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA. 


Scale, about 11 miles to one inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S STEREOGRAPHICAL MAP OF|J 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Constructed to s! ov the Correct Relatioa of their Physical Features. 


The mz2tl 04 em ployed in the construction of this picture of the British Isles is that known as the Stereo- 
graphic, or the art of representing solid bodies on a plane. In educating the eye to a correct perception of the 


a 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StRegr. 
HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


A Young Squire of of the Seven- 
the Papers of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFEESON. of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by Joun Corny 
JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 


po volumes of very attractive matter."=. 


A Man of Other Days: Recol- 


lections of the Marquis de BEAUREG. 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. oo 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 21s. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 
ACOOUNT of Lord DUFFERIN'S TOUR 
BRITISH COLUMBIA in 1876. By MoLyngvx 
Sr. JOHN. 2 vols, with Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 21g. 


Cheap Edition of Phebe, Junior, 


rs. OLIPHANT. 1 yol., price bs. Bound 
Tilustrated. . ae 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRancgs CoLuins. 3 vols. 


The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIBL. 3 vols. 
“Throughout this work the author displays her 
hes -recognised delicacy of taste, vivacity of fancy, 
and great share of invention."—Court Journal. 


A Jewel of a Girl By the 


Author of “QuzEniz,” &. 8 vols. 


“A really original novel. The work is sim = 
fect.” —Messenger. cpl ye 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 
THYNNE, Author of * the Line,” &c. 2 vols. 
“This well-told story cannot fail to please."—Post. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to pas, by GEORGIANA M. Cralx; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. O. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


BANKS. 3 vols. 


Doris Barugh. By Mrs. a nay 
ext week. 


Author of * = 





A SHEAF OF VERSE, 
By HENRY G. HEWLETT. 
Feap. 8yvo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 





oie C Seeas PAUL =o Ge apo a the 
u! g Department o: Henry ti) L 
Paternoster Square, London. ° — 





This day is published, price 2s 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT 
AND 
JUDAISM. 


AN ATTEMPT TO APPRECIATE “DANIEL. 
DERONDA.” 


By Professor DAVID KAUFMANN, 
Of the Jewish Theological Seminary, Buda-Pesth. 


Translated from the German by F. W. FERRIER. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Early in December, crown 8vo. 
THE DECAY OF CHURCHES, 
A SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK, 


“The old order changeth."—TenNnYson. 





oa MARSHALL, and Co., Stationer's Hal 
urt. 





ESUS, the MESSIAH; a Narrative 
Poem and Metrical Paraphrase of the Gospel 

Story. By G. CuRIsTOPHER Davigs, Author of 

“ Rambles and Adventures of our School Field Club,” 

“ The ‘Swan’ and her Crew,” &c. Price 6s. 

London: Provost and Oo., 36 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s oR TO 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 


EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases Ae by it. 
London : H. RENsHAW, 356 Strand. 








superficial features of the land, it is necassary to use a symbol as nearly reprecenting nature as the diti 
of art wil] alow, which is accomplished through this method by imitating vertical relief, and producing upon 
the eye the impress‘on of a model. 


Ready, demy 8vo, Is. 

HE IDOLATRY, SUPERSTITION, 
and CORRUPTION of the CHRISTIANS of 

TURKEY, GRBECE, and RUSSIA EXPOSED and 

CONSIDERED. By Josera Baowy, Esq., Q.C. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


London: BDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S. WV. 
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COMPLETION OF THREE IMPORTANT HITSTORIES. 


Now ready, complete in Three vols., extra crown 4to, 1,900 pages, cloth, £1 7s. 





THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM: 


By 


WITH UPWARDS OF 600 


“A riebly iustrated, elegant, and 
debt of gratitude to the author for a wor! 


learned history, bappily unmirked by the proverbial theologicum odium. 
k of the kind, so fd] of fact, and so fair to all pa: ties coacerned."—Standard, 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, complete in Three vols., extra crown 4to, 1,900 pages, cloth, £1 7s. 


the Rev. J. A. WYLIE, LLD. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


All denominations of the Christian Church owe a 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HISTO 


By 
WITH 600 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
“ Caeeell’s ‘ History of the United Sta‘es* not only supplies a want, but promises to be, on this side the Atlantic, the standard work on the subject."—Voncon formist 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, complete in Two vols., extra crown 4to, 1,150 pages, cloth, 18s, 


EDMUND OLLIER. 





RY OF INDIA. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “British Battles on Land and Sea.” 
WITH ABOUT 400 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


“The narrative is made doub! y interesting by its well-executed plens of the great Indian battles, by ma 
castes and races of India, and by likenesses of the generals and statermen who have thus far contributed to 


, by views of Indian scenery, by illustrations of various 
@ founding of our Indian Empire."—Standard. 


“ A really good popular history, written in an attractive way, which is likely to aid materially in spreading a knowledge of India and its peoples.—Scotsman. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London ; and all Booksellers. 





THE UNCERTAINTIES OF SCIENCE. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 


SCEPTICISM in GEOLOGY, and the 
REASONS FOR IT. An Assemblage of Facts 
from Nature opposed to the theory of “ Causes 
now in Action,” and refuting it. By VERIFIER. 

“The work displays a good deal of geological 
knowledge, and is certainly well worth reading, how- 
ever much we may differ from some of the author's 





“ The volume in our hands is another ominous sign 
that the age of comfortable dogmatism in geology is 
past, and a period of scepticism has set in, during 
which the geologist will have to fight hard, and in the 
end will be glad to contract their wide-reaching and 
imposing empire into more manageable limits.” 

“Itis exceedingly well written, and its criticisms are 
very telling. The second chapter, for instance, in 
which the author the sta ts of geology 
with respect to the part played by earthquakes in 
their scheme of things, is an animated exposure of the 
way in which geologists often make their facts as they 
need them.” 

“That the Scandinavian peninsula was being gradu- 
ally upheaved, bas been accepted as a fact by every- 
body almost. It is so stated in all text-books, and has 
passed into the region of those facts which every 
schoolboy is expected to know. Itis startling to find 
how little evidence there is to show for this so-called 
fact."—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“He calls to hie aid no inspired record, ignores no 
detail established upon creditable testimony, but with 
cool judgment appeals from geologists in excelsis to 
those ascertained facts from which they are accus- 
tomed to wing their flight into the realms of 
imagination.” 

“The marvel is that with such a wealth of details 
at his command, he has been enabled to exercise 
sufficient self-restraint in their employment as to con- 
fine his treatise within the limits of a volume, the 
conciseness and clearners of which are so well calcu- 
lated to secure for it a widely-extended circle of 
interested readers."—English Independent. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHANCELLOR'S PRIZE ESSAY, OXFORD. 








8v0, 28. 


The INFLUENCE of the SCHOOL- 
MEN upon MODERN LITERATURE. A 
Prize Essay, read in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, June 13th, 1877. By ROBERT JOCELYN 
ALEXANDER, B.A., Brasenose College. 


JOHN MUBRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| tion of the various Methods of Painting, and Instructions for Cleaning, Re-lining,and Restoring 
Is of Pai r) ; 








‘*‘THE BRIGHTEST, MERRIEST, JOLLIEST LITTLE PAIR OF 
MONKEYS IN THE WORLD.”’ 


UNLUCKY 
By ANNETTE LYSTER. 
Ten Illustrations by JoHN Proctor. Cloth elegant, price Half-a-Crown. 





“THOSE TWINS!” 


Uniform in size and price with the above, and all fully Illustrated. 
TEN of THEM. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. LOST in the JUNGLE. By Avucusta L. Magryar. 
The SECRET of WREXFORD. By EstHex Carr. FUNNY FABLES for LITTLE FOLKS. 
MADELON. By the same Author. Illustrated. GERTY and MAY. Fourth Edition. 
CAT and DOG ; Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. TALES from CATLAND. By AN OLD TaBsY. 
The DOLL and her FRIENDS. By the same Author.| o7R WHITE VIOLET. By the Author of “ Gerty and 
OUR HOME in the MARSH-LAND. By E. L. F. May.” 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, 8% 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. With Chronological 
Tables and Test Questions. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Ready this day, crown 8r0, cloth, price 3s 6d (postage, 5d). 


THE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK 
AND DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS. 


Being a Guide for Visitors to Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for Art-Students, tartating 00 Bagions- 
: ag™ 
7 of Painters. 


Sch 





a Glossary of Terms, an Historical Sketch of the Priucipal ting, and a 
giving the Copyists and Imitators of each Master. 


By PHILIPPE DARYL, BA. 








CROSBY LOCKWOOD and OO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.O. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, Revised and Continued, in 5 vols. demy 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE. From the Fall of 


Constsatinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 1453-1871. 
By Tuomas Henry Drer, LL.D. 


This work, which has been for some time out of print, has been revised through- 
out for this edition, with the introduction of fresh matter and the introdaction of 
new chapters, bringing the history down to the year 1871. 

The book is not only of great interest and value to the general reader, but is also 
‘well adapted for students preparing for examination. Its use as a work of refer- 
ence has been amply provided for by very full Tables of Contents to each volume, 
and acopious Index to the whole. Those who may wish to make further researches 
will — references throughout the work to the authorities which have been 
consulted. 








Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES: an Essay 
on the General Causes of Fluctuation in their Price. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


“A volume showing considerable research and power of thought.”—Zconomist. 

“I would strongly recommend the perusal of this book to all those who are 
desirous to invest upon a sound basis of common-sense, and more particularly to 
that class who invest not only in the expectation of obtaining interest upon their 
money, but with a view to the value of their investments increasing.”—=T7ruth. 

“ Mr, Giffen has made use of bis varied opportunities, and has given us a very 
valuable contribution towards the solution of problems, which deserve from 

litical economists more consideration than they have hitherto received.”— 

turday Reriew. 

“ A very cleverly-written and comprehensive essay."—Herapath's Railway Journal. 

‘We have here.an attempt bya thoughtful man to introduce something like 
order and law into the confusing and fluctuating phenomena of the Stock Exchange, 
and although we may not always agree with the writer's conclusions, we have always 
found that what he has concluded is the result of knowledge and reflection, and 
as such deserves to be carefully considered.” —Bullionist. 

“ Mr, Giffen's book is an important one.”—British Trade Journal. 

“Mr. Giffen's new book, ‘Stock Exchange Securities,’ is not a City book; it isa 
ecientific treatise, and a distinct addition to the European shelf of political economy 
eens The result is the work now published, which is intelligible and interesting to 
every educated man of business indeed, but especially suited to become a text- 
book for professors and students of political economy. It is written in an admi- 
rably clear and calm style, and wholly free from the slang and forced wit so often 
connected in the general apprehension with the Stock Exchange subjevts."— 
financial Opinion. 





Price 10s 64, 


On the ACTION of EXAMINATIONS, 


Considered as a Means of Selection. By HENRY LATHAM, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall. 


“Mr. Latham has placed before us, in a volume full, but not heavy, one of the 
most valuable collections of facts, opinions, an lusi on the subject of 
examinations which we have ever seen.”—-Educational Times. 

“Mr. Latham's book is, as we have already said, certainly worth reading by all 
who are interested in examinations.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

—.‘' We recommend not only college dons, but statesmen who are forced to talk 
about University reform, and parents with heaps of boys on their hands, to study 
the book.” —Spectatsr. 

{, “ Few men can produce more practical claims to be listened to on such a subject 
<+++sMr. Latham does not pretend to give a systematic history of examinations, 
but sintply to present their tendencies as they have in practice come under his 
own eye.” —Saturday Review. 








Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. With Notes 


and Introduction. By ALFRED Pretor, M.A., late of Trinity College, Fellow 
of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, Editor of “ Persius" and ‘** Cicero ad 
Atticum.” k I 


(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





Now ready, Vol. L., post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE between SCHILLER 


and GOETHE, from 1794-1805, translated from the Third Edition of the 
German. With Notes by L. Dora Scumitz, Translator of Dr. Ulrici's 
“ Shakespeare's Dramatic Art,” Dr. Schliemann's “ Troy and its Remains," &c. 
In 2 yols, 





Vol. I. ready, Vols, II. and III. immediately, Vol. IV. in December, price 3s 64 each. 


MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the THIRTY 


&. YEARS PEAOE, A.D, 1816-1846. From never having béen published in a 
handy form, this history has not attracted the attention which it merits. It 
contains a vast store of information, hardly attainable elsewhere, on all the 
great social and political questions of the important and interesting period of 
which it treats—a period separated by so short an interval from our own 
time, that to every educated person who takes an intelligent interest in the 
questions of the present day, a thorough knowledge of its history is | 
indispensable. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Oarriege paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, in two vols. post 8vo, pp. xx.-328, and xvi.-358, with P, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. + wotratia, 


LESSING: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
By JAMES SIME, M.A. 


“It isto Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection, We 
cannot but wonder that more of this man is not known among us."—THOMAg 
OARBLYLE. 

“+In all literary history,’ said Heine,as Mr. Sime reminds us in his preface, 
‘Lessing is the writer whom I most love;’ and what good grounds there were for 
Heine's love, Mr. Sime’s valuable work will = to people who perchance only 
know Lessing as the author of the ‘ Laocoon,' though, indeed, that in itself supplies 
matter enough for admiration and respect."—Saturday Review. 

“ The work before us may, therefore, be classed as a contribution to blographical 
literature of permanent value."—G/obe. 

“ But it is not only as the intrepid controversialist, the staunch champion of freg. 
dom of the mind, that Mr. Sime’s work presents Lessing to us. It wotld have 
been sadly incomplete had he not also portrayed for us the man of kindly heart 
and the dramatist."—Daily Telegraph. 

‘In all this we have good evidence of original thought and iudependent judg. 
ment based on the best of all foundations—a careful study of the =e 
writings."—Gr.tphic. 

“ At length the public may be congratulated on possessing a full and perfect 
account of one of the most remarkable and note worthy Germans that ever existed,” 
—Notes and Queries. 

* An account of Lessing's life and work on the scale which he deserves is now 
for the first time offered to English readers. Mr. Sime has performed his task 
with industry, knowledge, and sympathy ; qualities which must concur to makes 
successful biograpber."—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Sime’s volumes are eminently interesting, and leave on the reader's mind 
a clear and agreeable impression of Lessing and his work.”—Bookseller. 


ENGLISH RULE AND NATIVE OPINION 
IN INDIA. 


A Series of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-1872, and 
again in 1874. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. Post 8yo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s 6d. 

The Author's object has been to try and depict various phases of [adian life as 
they actually are, and to make them as simple and clearas possible to readers 
who know nothing practically of India; and he hopes he has been fortunate 
enough to contribute something towards the solution of the great problems, many 
of them more s9cial than political, involved in the relations of India to England. 


HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN 
RECORDS. 


An Historical Inquiry concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rev. Dr. GiLes. Rector of Sutton, and formerly Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth, 243. 

The chief encouragement to publish these Works complete has been the judg- 
ment which more than one writer has expressed in favour of the views which the 
Author has advocated and of ths moderation with which they have been stated, 
In a letter from Babbage to Tollemachs, printed in Macmillan'’s Magazine for 
April, 1873, the opinion of the eminent historian Grote is thus quoted :—“ Mr, 
Grote lent me Dr. Giles's ‘ Caristian Records,’ which he recommended as one of the 
best handbooks concerning early Christianity and the Canon of the New Testa. 
ment. He did not always agree with the Author, but liked the way in which, be- 
sides many judicious criticisms, the ipsissima verba of the various authorities, both 
Pagan and Cbristian, are given, within a short space. 














ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Vots. I. to IIL. 
A HISTORY of MATERIALISM, By Prof. F. A. Lange. 


Authorised Trauslation from the Germau, by Exnest C. THOMAS, 3 vois, 
Vol. L., post 8vo, pp. 350, cloth, 10s 6d. 
Vols. II. and III. in the Press. 
Vou. IV. 

NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. 
1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 366, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Vous. V. AND VI. 

The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foundations Con- 
trasted with Superstructure. By W R. Gare. Fifth Edition, witha New 
Introduction. 2 vols. post $vo, pp. 28) and 290, cloth, Ls. 

*,* Other Works are in preparation, ani will be duly announced. 





The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By George Henry Lewes. 
8vo, with [ilustratious, pp. 508, cloth, 16s. 
ConTeNTs:—The Nature of Life—The Nervous Mechanism—Anima! Automs- 


tism—The Reflex Theory. 
The MOUNT: 5S from its English Heights. By 
THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-302, cloth, 103. 
“Remarkable literary productios."—Ssurday Review. 
A knowledge of literature which is almost universa!."—Liverpool Albion. | 
“ Abundance of the most delicate and varied material for the deepest study.” 


Touchstone. 
“It is clever. Yes, undoutedly."—Nottingham Guardian. 


THOUGHTS on LOGIC; or, the S.N.L.X. Propositional 


Theory. Crown 8v0, pp. iv.-76, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The MONUMENTS of UPPER EGYPT. A Translation 
of the “Itinéraire de la Haute Egypte” of Auguste Mariette Bey. By 
ALPHONSE MARI&TTE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xili.-261, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ We can only hope it may be so received as to encourags M. Alphonse Mariette 
to give us similar translations of his brother's other works."—Saturd zy Review. 


The CONFERENCE of LIBRARIANS. A Detailed 


Report of the Meetings of the Conference of Librarians of all Cou.tries, held 
at the London [nstitution, October 2-5, 1877. Super royal 8vo, pp. 1, 


sewed, Is. 
SAPPHO: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Stella, Author of 


* Records of the Heart,”* The King's Stratagem,” &c. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, with Steel Engraving, cloth, 2s 6d. 





London: TRUBNER and O0., 57 aud 59 Ladgate Hill. 





192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 

UPPER EGYPT: its People and its Pro- 
ducts. A Descriptive Account of the Manners, Customs, Super- 
stitions, and Occupations of the People of the Nile Valley, the 
Desert, and the Red Sea Coast. With Sketches of the Natural 
History and Geology. Translated from the German of Cc. B. 
Kiuwzixcrr, M.D., formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at 
Kosser, on the Red Sea. With a Prefatory Notice by GrorG 
ScHWEINFURTH. Illustrated from Original Sketches. Demy 8v0, 
cloth, 14s. [Just published. 


I. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED and EXTENDED. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, PRAC- 


TICAL and SCIENTIFIC. A Guide to the Formation and 
Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, and the 
Cultivation of Conservatory, Greenhouse, and Stove Plants. 
With a Copious Calendar of Gardening Operations, and Select 
Lists of Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables. By Ronert Tuomrson, of 
the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. New Edition, 
Revised and greatly Extended, by Tuomas Moore, F.L.S., Curator 
of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens, co-Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, &c.; assisted by several eminent Practical Gardeners. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates. _ Large 
8yo, cloth, 35s. [Just published. 





I. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive 
Additions, by J.D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.G.E., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 760 Wood 
Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of 
Problems. Fourth Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. Part I. 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part II. 
HEAT. Part II. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. 
SOUND and LIGHT. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
model! work for a class in experimental physies."—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By J. D. Everett, D.O.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in Queen’s College, Belfast; Translator and Editor of 
“Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts. Foap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just published. 


“ This excellent little work...... Professor Everett, as a teacher of long experience, 
has in most cases exercised great judgment in the selection of his materials...... 
Altogether it is admirably adapted to the wants of teachers who really desire to 
give their students a solid groundwork in the principles of physical scieuce.”— 
Popular Science Review. 

“The good qualities of the book are so conspicuous, and its faults either so 
slight or so easily corrected by the teacher, that we have no hesitation in warmly 
recommending it as a good text-book for junior classes."— Vature. 





v. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely 


Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, 
and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By 
F. A. Poucnet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings in Wood (of 
which 55 are Full-Pago size) and a Frontispiece in Colours, Fifth 
Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 


“ A good pioneer to more exact studies."—Saturday Review. 
“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated.” — Fimes, 





The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a 


General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, 
and Descriptive. Including Comprehensive Accounts of the 
Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited by W. G. 
Brackte, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing the 
Geographical Information down to the Latest Dates. Illustrated 
by nearly 800 Wood Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, 
&e, 2 large vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, 
£4 15s.; or half moroeco, £5 10s. 

“ This exeellent book of reference. AU the articles we have examined, whether 


long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work."—Athenzum. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings, 


MESSRS. 





Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN'S 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. I—EARLY ENGLAND—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parliament, 
With Eight Coloured Maps. Svogiés. [This day. 


The VOYAGE of the ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
The ATLANTIC: a Preliminary 


Account of the General Results of the Voyage during the Year 1873 and the early 
part of 1876. By Sir C. WY VILLE THomson, F.R.S. With Portrait of the Author, 
Coloured Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. Published by Authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 45s. 

(On Tuesday, 20th. 


Mr. BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. [On Wednesday, 21st. 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 
The PSALMS LITERALLY RENDERED 


in VERSE. With 3 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[Second Edition, revised and corrected, this day. 
The Zimes says :—* The highest praise that we can give the present book is that 
it is worthy to supersede Rous's version. Its language, while always simple, is 
never homely, but consistently refined and elevated throughout; its rhymes are 
nearly always true, and the steady harmony of the metre never becomes rugged 
and absolutely unmusical.” 


ART-at-HOME SERIES. 
The DRAWING-ROOM: its Decorations and Furniture. 


By Mrs. ORRINSMITH. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
(This day. 


Illustrated by WALTER ORANE. 


The CUCKOO CLOCK. By Ennis Graham, 


Author of “ Carrots,” &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. (This day. 


Tilustrated by “ E. V. B.” 


The MAGIC VALLEY; or, Patient Antoine. 


By ExizaA Kearny. Extra feap. 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. (This day. 


The THESSALONIANS: a Commentary on 


the Greek Text. By the late Dr. Eapre. Edited by the Rey. W. Youna, M.A, 
With Preface by the Rev. Professor CAIRNS. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By Professor W. D. WHITNEY, assisted by A. H. EpGren. With Notation of 
Correspondences and Brief Etymologies. Orown 8vo, 7s 4d. ( This day. 


PRIMER of GREEK LITERATURE. ‘By 


R. C. Jens, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 18mo, Is. 
(This day. 


Rev.A. MACLAREN’S WEEK-DAY EVENING 


ADDRESSES, delivered at MANCHESTER. Feap. 8vo,2s 6d. (This day. 


The APPLICATION of ELECTRICITY to 


RAILWAY WORKING. By W. E. LANGDON, Engineering Superintendent of 
Post-Office Telegraphs. Extra fcap. 8vo, with numerous Iliustrations, 4s 6d. 
(This day. 


QUESTIONS oon Professor GEIKIE’S 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Feap. 8vo, - 6d. 
(This day. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 


COURSE.—II. Second Year. Oontaining Oonversational Lessons om 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax, with Philological Illustrations 
and Etymological Vocabulary. By G. EvGEN@ FasNacut, Senior Master of 
Modern Languages, Harpur Foundation Modern School, Bedford. Extra foap-. 
8vo, 186d. (Part L,wWiret Yeer, is.) 





‘MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’'S NEW BOOKS. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW BOOKS, 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Early in December, with a Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 


*THE THIRD 


VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
*.* The Work will be complete in Four Volumes. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 


Transcribed by ROBERT BROWNING. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONAROTTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time 
Translated into Rhymed English. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of “ The Renaissance in Italy,"’ * Studies of the Greek Poets,” “ Sketches 
in Italy and Greece,’' “ Introduction to the Study of Dante.” 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


Henri VAN LAUN. 
Volume III. (completing the Work)—From the End of the Reign of Louis XIV- 
till the End of the Reign of Louis Philippe. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Just published. 
The following Volumes have been recently issued:— 

Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renais- | Vol. II. From the Classical Renaissance 
sance. Demy 8vo, 16s. to the End of the Reign of 

Louis XIV. Demy 8vo, lés. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jonun Marsuatt, 


F.R.S., F.R.C.8., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer 
on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington; Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in a College. lllustrated by 220 Original Drawings 
on Wood by J. 8S. Cuthbert. Engraved by George Nichols and Co. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor at Heidel- 
berg. Translated by F.E.BuUNNETT. New Edition. 377 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
imperial $vo, 42s. 


CONSTANCE. By the Author of “ Prometheus’ 


Daughter,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTIANITY: an 


Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHARLES NEWTON ScorT. 


SPINAL DISEASE and SPINAL CURVA- 


TURE: their Treatment by Suspension, and the Use of Plaster-of-Paris 
Bandage. By Lewis A. SAYRE, M.D., of New York, Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgety in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, &c., &c. rge 
crown 8vo, with 21 Photographs and numerous Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 


DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM ; their 


Prevalence and Pathology. By JuLius ALTHAUS, M.D., M.B.C.P. Lond.; 
Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's Park; 
Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Statistical Society, and 
the Medical Society of London; Member of the Clinical Society ; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Société d'Hydrologie Médicale de Paris, of the Electro- 
Therapeutical Society of New York, &c.,&c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 








THIRD EDITION OF MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 


By BR. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “‘ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


A DOUCE LASS, by the Author of “ Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of ‘ Culmshire 


Folk.” Post 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 
STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Horme Leer. 83 vols. 


ANGUS GRAY. By the Author of ‘‘ Among Strangers,” 
“Scarscliff Rock,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY LOVE AND LAW: the Story of an Honourable Woman : 


a Narrative. By Lizzigz ALLDRIDGE. 3 vols. 


A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary CATHERINE JACKSON, 
Author of “ Word-Sketches in the ‘ Sweet South’ " 2 vols. 





—_., 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


oF 


W. M, THACKERAY, 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. have the pleasure to announce that they 
are preparing for publication a NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Mr, 
THACKERAY'S WORKS, in Twenty-Four Volumes, crown 8vo, at 3s 64 § 
Volume. They believe that as no Illustrated Edition of this Great Novelist's 
Works at present exists save that entitled “The Library Edition,” in Twenty-two 
Volumes, the time has now arrived when a Cheaper Issue of convenient size will 
be generally welcomed. 

This New Issue will be Illustrated by nearly all the small Woodcut Ilustr- 
tions; and for those Volumes which have not hitherto had the advantage of such 
embellishment, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS will be supplied by Eminent Artists. 





THE FIRST VOLUME, 
CONSISTING OF 
VANITY FAIR, Volume L,, 


will be published on DECEMBER 1; and a New Volume on the First of each 
succeeding Month, till the conclusion of the Series. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 


In a New Style of Binding. Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, royal 4to, price One Guinea. 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO; 


AND OTHER 
SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Copied by a Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Original. Withs 
Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ LAW and GOD.” 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., 
Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “‘ Law and God.” 


“The author keeps prominently in view the increasing number of those who, 
as he himself well says, want to keep their religion, and at the same time do not 
want to make a present to ecclesiastics of their sense An 
recommendation of the volume is the simple but vigorous language of the author, 
and his clear, practical views of the grounds of the Obristian belief.”—Zimes, 
October 30, 1877. 


“ Mr. Page-Roberts a rs to be a very liberal theologian, but very decidedly & 
Churchman. Such ons meno must make very useful models for young and inex- 
perienced preachers who have brains, honesty of purpose , and ha’ of affecta- 
tion."—Contemporary Review. 

“These sermons are very short and apparently very simple, but the carefal 
reader will find they suggest more than in so many given words they actually teach. 
In treating any part of the question of religious thought, Mr. Roberts would have 
not only the most candid examination of the old foundations of faith, but the 
most receptive attitude towards every possible fresh manifestation of truth."— 
Spectator. 








By the SAME AUTHOR. 
LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO0., 15 Waterloo Place. 





——_ | 





Lowpon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 17, 1877. 
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